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Important Work—Now Ready. 


ENGLISH COMPOUND WORDS AND PHRASES. 


A Reference List, with Statement of Principles and Rules. By F. Horace Tear, Author of “'The Compound- 
ing of English Words,” and Department.Editor of Funk & Wagnalls’ Standard Dictionary. 8vo, cloth, 311 pp. 
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We append below a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests 
for local information, will meet with prompt 
attention at their hands : 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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ing, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Building, Minneapolis, Minn 
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280 Broadway, New York City. 
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* Asa piece of destructive criticism, it is unsurpassed 
in the English language.”"—Zxraminer, New York. 
12mo, cloth, 177 pp. Price, 75 cents, postage free; or, 
with a manilla-bound copy of ‘‘Light of Asia,’ 90 
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POLITICAL. 


THE PRESIDENTIAL CONTEST. 
Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from Papers (13 pp.) in 
American Fournal of Politics, New York, January. 
A BrITISH VIEW. 

CECIL LOGSDAEL, LINCOLN, ENGLAND. 


ITH the considerable advantages of being in power, with 

the G. A. R. voting almost as one man, and with a per- 

fect party machinery, the voice of the United States has pro- 
nounced unmistakably against the McKinley Bill and the 
Republican party. It is a vote of the people, of the masses 
against the classes; we hope, also, of the intelligence of the 
country, sounding the note of doom over a tariff system which 
has signally failed in what it was intended to accomplish, and 
which has made more millionaires and more paupers than any 
tariff measure ever framed by any other government. It is an 
unmistakable protest against a system by which “ thirty thou- 


sand men have been enabled to absorb more than half of all 
the wealth of the people, while a million American citizens, 


able and willing to toil, are homeless tramps begging for bread, 
and innocent women are forced to prostitution or suicide to 
prevent begging” ;—a system of taxation that impoverishes 
the laborer and creates a plutocracy almost kingly in its power. 
Thus the Republican party, once great in the eyes of all honest 
men, but rapidly becoming a selfish, unscrupulous, semi- 
national corporation, goes down under a crushing defeat. 

How far Mr. Cleveland will go in the direction of free trade 
is doubtful. The result is more a blow aimed at the party that 
has built up vast monopolies at the cost of the people than an 
endorsement of the policy of the Democratic party, which 
seems to be more negative than constructive. The party has, 
however, given some hopeful signs. The policy of the Presi- 
dent-elect, is presumably no sentimental policy, such as 
elected President Harrison four years ago, largely by aid of the 
various religious denominations and the Prohibitionists in a 
body. 


AN EXx-SENATOR’S VIEW. 
THE HON. JOHN J. INGALLS, 

In the States west of the Mississippi the result was brouglit 
about by the coalition of the Democracy with the agrarian and 
communistic elements, whose panacea for existing evils is the 
repudiation of all debts, public and private, the abolition of 
taxation, the forcible redistribution of property, and the reor- 
ganization of society by degrading the prosperous and educated 
to the level of the unsuccessful and the ignorant, 

The argument against the tariff was addressed to the pas- 
sions and not to the reason of the people. In the agricultural 
States of the Northwest there was no discontent at the burden 
of taxation under the McKinley Bill. Evidence that wages 
were higher, prices of necessaries lower, and the market for 
farm products widened, was wasted. The verdict against the 
tariff was not because it had unjustly increased the burdens of 
the poor, but because it had made some men rich. 

Universal education and increased opportunity for travel 
have multiplied ambitions and desires, without furnishing the 
means for their gratification. From this largely comes the dis- 
content with our social conditions. The vulgar and insolent 
ostentation of the millionaires has also contributed much to the 
communistic spirit of this campaign. 

Mr. Cleveland is not an ideal statesman. He will be like 
that Governor of Indiana who went into office with little oppo- 
sition and went out with none. But he isan Anglo-Saxon in 
fibre and instinct, and neither a time-server, a trimmer, nor a 
poltroon. The vagaries of fiat money, State ownership of rail- 
roads, and Government loans to those who can borrow from 
nobody else, will be treated with the contempt they deserve. 


A Woman's VIEw. 
BELVA A. LOCKWOOD. 

Had Mr. Harrison been an astute politician, he would have 
seen that his success in 1888 was the result of a ruse which had 
deceived the laboring men in the matter of protection, and 
which sooner or later would be exposed. But emboldened by 
this success he made high protection, as embodied in the 
McKinley Bill, one of his pet measures, 

In vain Mr. Blaine sought to convert the President to some 
rational ideas of tariff reduction, or at least to an equalization 
of tariff rates. Asa last resort Mr. Blaine secured the “‘ reci- 
procity” clause, which was the only saving feature of the 
McKinley Bill; and under it, with masterly tact, secured 
several advantageous commercial treaties. This aroused jeal- 
ousy between the President and his Secretary, followed by 
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coolness, and terminating in Mr. Blaine’s abrupt resignation. 
The manipulation of the Minneapolis convention was not 
pleasing to the rank and file of the Republican party, and the 
support given to the ticket by the friends of Mr. Blaine was 
but lukewarm. 

But the crowning climax which precipitated the defeat was 
the resurrection of the sleeping, if not defunct, Force Bill, by 
ordering United States marshals to the polls throughout the 
country. Great projects are often lost by the overzeal of those 
who advocate them. 





A PEACEMAKER’S VIEW. 
ALFRED H. LOVE. 


The Universal Peace Union is not partisan, but patrioticand 
cosmopolitan. It loves the whole country and it loves all man- 
kind. We can see causes why the Republican party was 
defeated. 

The Republican party had forced Protection beyond the 
limits of necessity or prudence. It became, in its operation, 
unequal and oppressive. 

The same is true of the granting of pensions. The cry was, 
“ Harrison never vetoed a pension bill, while Cleveland vetoed 
hundreds.” It was a bid to secure the military vote. For the 
most trivial reasons pensions have been granted to soldiers and 
their relatives, and increased every year, becoming larger as 
the time since the war lengthened, until the drain upon the 
Treasury has reached nearly $200,000,000, or three dollars for 
each inhabitant of the Union. 

The Democratic party should amend the pension laws so 
that there shall be pensioned only soldiers disabled by wounds 
or service and who cannot earn their own living. Lavish 
expenditures during former administrations and pandering to 
excesses, have received a protest from the people. It is this, 
more than any special or superior virtue of the victorious 
party, that has brought the present result; and we trust that 
the peace principle, which has been well upheld by President 
Harrison, will receive no setback. 





GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS AND CIVIL SERVICE 
REFORM. 
THE HON. SHERMAN S. ROGERS, 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicsest from a Paper (i1 pp.) in 
Atlantic Monthly, Boston, Fanuary. 

HE Civil Service Reform movement had for its object the 
elimination from American political life the very idea of 
patronage, as undemocratic and un-American. Mr. Curtis 
believed in it with all the force of an exceptionally well- 
balanced mind, and his services in its behalf, I think, will con- 
stitute his highest claim to the gratitude of his countrymen. 
He was, indeed, a great power in American political life, influ- 
encing it at many points, and always for good. Least among 
men was he a penacea-vender, but he was a friend and advo- 
cate of every good cause, and the Civil Service Reform fcund in 
him a leader of such earnestness and force, that in the minds 

of his fellow-citizens the cause and its leader were identified. 
It was more true of Curtis than of Goldsmith that he 
“touched nothing that he did not adorn.” Certainly, he 
adorned this cause, year after year presenting its claims with 
admirable grace and skill, and with a strength of argument 
that was irresistible. But there was something transcending 
all this. Among public men there was perhaps none who 
so won the confidence of sincere and earnest men and women 
by his own personality. When, by the process of years, a noble 
and trustworthy character has become clearly established and 
defined, men, by the law of their being, render it homage. 
The power of such a character, with all his gifts and accom- 
plishments, was what Mr. Curtis brought to Civil Service 

Reform. 

The spoils system, from the time of its inauguration by Jack- 
son, had held fullsway. It had from time to time been challenged 
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and condemned, but always from the oufs#de. But after the 
close of the Civil War, and the reconstruction which followed, 
no absorbing question prevented the examination of adminis- 
trative details. The Republican party had full control, and 
seemed likely to retain it indefinitely. It was then that Mr. 
Thomas A. Jenckes,a Representative from Rhode Island, sub- 
mitted a report from the Joint Cummittee of Congress on 
Retrenchment, accompanied bya Bill “to regulate the civil 
service of the United States and promote its efficiency.” This 
was a movement w7thzn the party in power, looking to the 
eradication of a system that threatened the public safety, and 
the establishment in its place of one in harmony with demo- 
cratic institutions and adequate to the demands of the future. 

But the country knew little about the subject. The evils of 
the spoils system were well understood, but few had thought 
seriously about the remedy. In the American way, we had 
concluded that the trouble inhered in our political system, or, 
if not inherent, that it had become so firmly implanted that it 
could not be removed, and we must ‘go ahead and make the 
best of it.” 

Just here the services of Mr. Jenckes were invaluable. He 
furnished a mass of information upon every part of the subject. 
He had obtained the views of many officials in different 
branches of the service upon the practical nature of the reform 
proposed, and these were supplemented by copious extracts 
from the press, earnestly favoring the Bill introduced. 

The subject slowly engaged public attention, but it was not 
until March, 1871, that any Act was passed. This Act was a brief 
section in the Appropriation Bill, authorizing the President to 
prescribe rules for admission to the civil service, to appoint 
suitable persons to institute inquiries, and to establish regula- 
tions for the conduct of appointees of the civil service. Mr. 
Jenckes’s Bill had outlined a competitive system of appoint- 
ments and promotions, and made it imperative; but it could 
not be passed, and the whole matter was entrusted to the dis- 
cretion of the President. 

President Grant was heartily in favor of the movement. He 
promptly approved the measure, and on March 4, 1871, 
appointed George William Curtis and six other gentlemen an 
advisory board to conduct the inquiries under the Act, and 
report regulations for his approval; in other words, to prepare 
a working plan for the experiment of adi iinistrative reform. 

Mr. Curtis entered most heartily und at once upon the work. 
Probably his name imparted a strength to the movement that 
no other would have given. As the political editor of Harper's 
Weekly (which had reached in 1871 a circulation of 300,000), 
his editorials were read by men desiring to be enlightened as 
to their duties and strengthened in their patriotism, and by 
women to make sure that their husbands and sons were “ keep- 
ing step to the music of the Union.” There was perfect confi- 
dence in his intelligence, sincerity, and courage. The calm 
clearness of those weekly utterances was equaled only by their 
conclusive force. 

The comprehensive report of the Board was submitted to 
the President, December 18, 1871, and by him promptly trans- 
mitted to Congress. In his accompanying message, the Presi- 
dent said, “1 ask for all the strength Congress can give me to 
enable me to carry out the reform in the civil service recom- 
mended by the commissioners.” 

In April following, the Advisory Board having prepared the 
rules, they were promulgated; and thereafter, until their sus- 
pension in March, 1875, they were enforced in the Federal 
offices in New York and in the departments at Washington 
with most satisfactory results. 

It had become evident during these three years that the 
reform was not acceptable to the party leaders. In the short 
session of 1874-75, Congress refused an appropriation, and 
upon this the President abandoned the effort to enforce the 
civil service rules, and suspended their operation. 

The blow was momentarily overwhelming. There was noth- 
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ing left but to appeal to the people; and the files of Harper's 
Weekly show how little Mr. Curtis was daunted and how unex- 
hausted was his energy. The event speedily realized his 
anticipations. In the National Conventions which followed, 
the two parties vied with each other in strong platform declar- 
ations favoring Civil Service Reform. 

President Hayes revived the civil service rules in February, 
1879, and they were applied in the Federal offices in New York 
City with such excellent results that public sentiment was 
stimulated, and many local civil service reform associations 
were formed throughout the country. The National League, 
with Mr. Curtis as president, was also organized. 

It was not, however, until January 18, 1883, that Congress 
gave to the country what is known as “ The Pendleton Law,” 
which beneficent measure became operative in July following. 
Probably no law ever had fewer real friends in the Congress that 
enacted it. But, as Mr. Curtis said at Newport, “the Con- 
gress which had adjourned in August, laughing at reform, 
heard the thunder of the elections in November, and reas- 
sembled in December,” and it made haste to pass the Pendle- 
ton Bill, which had been a year before Congress. 

Since that time no Congress has dared either to withhold 
the appropriation or repeal the law. The recent extension of 
its operation to the Indian Department and to the navy-yards 
has been hailed by the country with applause. More than 
30,000 subordinate places of the Government are under its 
control, many of them highly responsible. It has received the 
approval of three Presidents and many Cabinet Officers and 
other high officials, and, so far as is publicly known, the dis- 
approval of none. 

When Mr. Curtis gave himself to this reform, he understood 
that it was an enlistment for life. It was no work for the pessi- 
mist or unbeliever. It would demand patience, courage, and 
the highest faith in the people, and he was glad to give it, as 
he did give it, the devotion of his life. 


THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN ALLIANCE AND THE 
TRIPLE ALLIANCE IN THE LIGHT 
OF HISTORY. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary DiGest from a Paper (48 pp.) in 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, December. 
VI.—CONCLUSION, 

APPILY, war is wot yet in sight. It depends on Russia to 
give the signal, for France would not enter on it single- 
handed, and the internal weakness of Russia is a guarantee of 
peace. The famine of 1891-92 was no mere failure of the crops 
due to an exceptionally unfavorable season, but a breakdown 
of the whole agricultural system, and the dénovement of a long 
approaching industrial disintegration, attended with a disor- 
ganization of the Government that mocks all description. The 
same Government which believed itself in a position to trans- 
port half a million soldiers from one end of the Empire to the 
other in the event of war, was compelled to let the food-sup- 
plies in the ports of the Baltic and Black Sea rot, for want of 
facilities to transport it to the famine-districts. The condition 
of affairs was such as to draw from Colonel Wendrich, who 
had been commissioned to purge out these Augean stables, the 
exclamation, “Such railway conditions, in the event of war, 
would involve ruin.” Then comes the precarious financial con- 
dition, which Wyschnegradski attempted to tide, first, by reck- 
less collection of taxes, inclusive of arrears; secondly, by an 
amortization of the public debt, which, while it temporarily 
lightens the burden, increases the obligation by extending the 
annual payments from 25 to 81% years. The report of the 
Controller (Oct. 25) admits that the ordinary income of 1891 fell 
short of that of 1890 by 52,000,000 rubles, while the extraordi- 
nary expenditure, instead of 63,500,000, amounted to 240,000, - 
ooo. The deficit of 1892 will certainly reach 200,000,000, and 
when the Minister was relieved of his post by the disgusted 
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Czar, the Moscow Wjedemostz remarked that his successor, 
Herr von Witte, had entered office under “ very difficult condi- 
tions’; and since the expected loan could not be floated in 
Paris, the French being of opinion that the five millions of 
Russian funds they now carry is burden enough, there remains 
no other course than to keep the bank-note press in continu- 
Ous operation, and increase taxation in the face of increasing 
poverty. It is even designed to reintroduce the salt-tax. That, 
under such conditions, Nihilism has raised its head afresh is 
sufficiently attested by the provisions which apply only to 
political offenders. 

This condition of affairs is well known in the States of the 
Triple Alliance and also in Sofia and Constantinople. Hence 
it is that the latest advances of Mr. Schischkin at the Golden 
Horn are not interpreted tragically. 

But as regards the military strength of the Triple Alliance, 
in comparison with that of France and Russia, we are incom- 
petent to give an opinion. So much at least may, however, be 
stated confidently, that the prevalent estimates of the military 
strength of Russia are perfectly worthless, and that neither 
France nor Russia can make nearly as good a show in the field 
as she does on paper. Each of them will require at least half 
a million soldiers for her extended line of fortresses, for watch- 
ing other boundaries, and for internal requirements; while Ger- 
many, in the first line, has only to provide for K6nigsberg, 
Thorn and Posen, Strassburg and Metz; and Austriaand Italy 
are equally favorably situated. If, in case of war, the Triple 
Allies take the offensive on both fronts, Russia, in spite of her 
240,000 men On the frontier, will be driven to act on the defen- 
sive, in consequence of the inferiority of her transportation 
facilities in comparison with those of Germany and Austria. 
This will give Germany an opportunity of taking the offensive 
against France in concert with an Italian army, marching via 
Austria. France’s forces in the field will be materially weak- 
ened by the necessity of garrisoning her long line of fortresses, 
the very length of which lightens the difficulty of breaking 
through. 

Of course, Russia has profited much by past mistakes, and 
it is quite possible that some of the most crying evils of 1877- 
78 will be remedied. Enormous sums are expended on the 
army,the military outlay not being dependent on those eco- 
nomic and social conditions which influence other civilized 
States. But what the Czar has for the outlay beyond the mil- 
itary glory and the idea that he is supported by an invincible 
army is not so clear. The Russian soldier is stupidly obedient 
and blindly fatalistic, but he is wanting in intelligence. There 
are numerous instances of men incapable of using the arms of 
precision placed in their hands; they are poorly fed and 
clothed by the army-contractors, sheltered by a lot of gam- 
bling officials, the officers are badly paid, and the discipline 
very imperfect. 

The impoverishment of the farmers is undeniably attended 
by a marked degeneration of the masses. With a population 
of 120,000,000, and military service universal, the paucity of 
recruits is making itself ever more appreciable. In 1891, 874,- 
101 men of twenty years were called out forduty and presented 
themselves; and, according to the Moscow Gazette of Oct. 10, 
1892, only 258,763 came up to the standard of very moderate 
requirements, and were reported as fit for service. As regards 
the French troops, also, the Reserves and Landwehr formation 
are not equal to the corresponding arms of the service in the 
armies of the Triple Alliance. This superiority of the latter 
extends to the Field Artillery also, which has 882 batteries 
against 830 possessed by its opponents. To these advantages 
must be added the higher quality of the troops, the officer- 
corps, and general staff, to say nothing of the fact that all 
three Powers, in their fewer but very strong fortresses, possess 
a very considerable reserve. Finally, as respects Russia, it is a 
great mistake to suppose that Poland is dead; for, although 
Gourko converted the country into a graveyard, its sons are 
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ready at any moment to enter fearlessly on a great war with 
Russia. 

And if, as is the well-grounded conviction of English offi- 
cers, the advantage is with the Three Allies in spite of a slight 
inferiority in point of numbers, how much more would this be 
the case if England were to join us. By protecting the Italian 
coast she would enable Italy to send a strong force to the seat 
of war, and at the same time render Germany no less important 
a service by defending her coasts. Further, under her military 
direction she could organize Turkey into a considerable mili- 
tary auxiliary against Russia. The price of England’s adhesion, 
according to Maurice, would be the guarantee of the Allied 
Powers that they would regard any advance of Russia upon 
India as occasion for war. Such an understanding would 
suffice to keep Russia within due bounds in Asia, precisely as 
the Triple Alliance has served to restrain her action in the 
Balkan peninsula. 

Such a strengthening of the Triple Alliance is certainly 
deserving of the most careful consideration, against the time 
when, as may safely be predicted, the weak Gladstone Ministry 
will be shattered on the Home Rule Question and Lord Salis- 
bury shall again take the helm of affairs. In any case, the 
alliance for the maintenance of peace and the s/a/us guo can 
look forward calmly to the future. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY COMEDY. 
EDMOND FRANK, 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicgst from a Paper (6 pp.) in 
Revue Bleue, Paris, December 17. 


VERYONE has heard of Josephin Prudhomme, that ingen- 
E uous fellow, son of the celebrated Joseph. The remarks 
of Josephin invariably excite a smile, much to his surprise, for 
ine always means to be serious, and feels hurt that the profund- 
ity of his observations is not appreciated. 

Josephin lately accompanied me to the Theatre of the 
Palais-Bourbon, where there was performed a piece entitled 
“The Mysteries of Panama; or, Finance and Corruption.” 
This is a drama in five acts, with a prologue, an epilogue, and 
many tableaux. It was played by the regular comedians of the 
Palais-Bourbon, and is one of the most curious pieces which 
has been offered to the public fora longtime. Not that it 
belongs to any of the kinds called “new.” It is ground out 
in the old mill of the classic melodrama, with this special 
feature, that the action which takes place in our time puts on 
the stage events of the present time and real personages. Its 
actuality is boiling, palpitating, instantaneous. Therein con- 
sists its originality, and that is the secret of its success. The 
authors of the drama have, moreover, faithfully followed the 
recipe in the “ Perfect Dramatic Cook”: To make a good 
melodrama, take a crime very plump and sufficiently gamey; 
souse it in a bath of vinegar, stuff it with complications, 
chopped up smalland strongly seasoned with Cayenne pepper, 
lard it with a thick mystery, garnish with calumnious mush- 
rooms, let it simmer over a slow fire, add a spice of virtue, dish 
it on a salmagundi of declamatory common-places, and serve 
hot. 

The mess cooked by the three composers and their assist- 
ants exactly accords with the formula, and contains all the 
prescribed ingredients. Besides (and this is not a minor point 
in the seasoning), the authors take part in the interpretation 
of their work, just as Moliére did. 

The drama is dark, muddy, horrifying, and barbarous. By 
a singular coincidence the principal authors of the play are 
Boulangists, who seem to have set to work to blacken the 
Republic, in revenge for the decision of the High Court and 
their own political crash. 

In talking over the play with me, Josephin Prudhomme 
overwhelmed me with indiscreet questions :—Why did not the 
Chember wait for the result of the judicial investigation ? 
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Why did it appoint a Committee of Inquiry before knowing 
what part exactly the Committee would have to play, and 
what was the limit of its powers? Why did it put the cart 
before the horse? Why did it keep crying out light, light! 
and yet constantly add to the obscurity of the matter? Why 
is it sufficient for a Ministry to be turned out of office on 
Monday and resume power on the Thursday of the following 
week to be called a xew Ministry? Why did they sacrifice the 
Minister of Commerce? Why did the same Government sup- 
port M. Ricard in his opposition to the Committee of Inquiry 
on the 28th of November, and make no opposition to the 
appointment of the Committee on the 8th of December? 
Warr. is 

I stopped him. “ Wait,” I said, ‘‘and I will try to explain 
matters. To make a Ministry new, all that is necessary is 
that it have a new baptism.”—* But a coat which has been 
turned is not a new coat.”—* A comparison is not a reason.” 
— What was the object of turning out the Minister of Com- 
merce?” —* He made himself disagreeable by his project of a 
Franco-Swiss customs treaty, so they availed themselves of an 
opportunity to get rid of him.”—* But the Franco-Swiss treaty 
had no connection with the Panama Affair.”—* Can I help 
that? It is as I tell you.”—* Were you not struck with the 
contradictions, the incoherence in the—?”—* Ah! you make 
me tired! You do not understand the piece, neitber do Ie; it 
is above our comprehension. It is what is called the Parlia- 
mentary réyzme in the year of grace one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-two.” 

Josephin Prudhomme would not keep quiet; ‘“ Tell me, at 
least,” he said, “what you think will be the sequel of the 
drama, for there will be a sequel, | am sure."—‘ You ask too 
much of me.. Will the Committee of Inquiry produce light? 
Will truth come out of this well? I doubt it. It is the secret 
of the future, as serious people say; let us not anticipate 
events. There will be doubtless a new piece, of which the 
conclusion will not be reached until 1893. This conclusion, 
in which the electors will take part and will have the last 
word, has in store for us, 1 dare say, many surprises. I do not 
know exactly what title they will give the new piece. It 
might be called ‘Six Months Afterward,’ or, if that name be 
thought too vague, something more explicit and appropriaw 
can, without doubt, be found, such, for instance, as ‘A Great 
Hullabaloo About Nothing.’” 





THE IDEAL AND THE REAL IN POLITICS. 
LUIGI PALMA. 


Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicesr from a Paper (15 pp.) in 
Nuova Antologia, Rome, November 16, 
N°: long ago, in this periodical, 1 discussed “ The Project 
of a United States of Europe,”* and came to the con- 
clusion that such a thing was impossible and naught but a 
dream. Many courteous observations have been made in 
regard to my essay, for which 1 am grateful. It has been said, 
however, that “there wasin my paper an excessive tendency to 
appreciate the visible and tangible only, and to ignore and 
depreciate the ideal.” This observation seems to me unjust. 
Therefore, without returning to the subject previously and 
sufficiently discussed, | wish to present some general observa: 
tions on the ideal and real in political questions. 

I am very far from being opposed to the ideal, and that not 
in scientific and practical politics alone, but in literature, in 
art, in all the affairs of life. 

The ideal has always been and will always be, not only the 
refuge and the comfort of elect souls amid the misfortunes of 
life, but the light which attracts and illuminates the highest 
intellects; the indispensable condition of the progress of the 
world in every kind of human activity; the flame that warms 
the heart, that keeps alive the nerves of the intellect, that 


* Tue LirERARY DiGEst, Vol. V., No. 19, p. 505. 
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animates and impels the choice spirits of every people, and 
which, by drawing to it the multitude, re-creates nations which 
appear to be dead. 

Without the ideal of an Italy to be made again, after so 
many centuries, independent, free, and one, in opposition to 
the Bourbons and the Duchies, to the Papacy and the Empire, 
to Austria and France herself, would we ever have been able 
to have the martyrs and heroes who, from 1794 on, sacrificed 
for their country, youth, wealth, liberty, life, everything most 
dear to men? 

The opponents of Negro slavery in the second half of the 
last century spoke of justice and humanity in a manner which 
appeared absurd to their contemporaries, Still these oppo- 
nents of slavery had a high ideal, which kept alive the sacred 
fire in the breast of the lovers of justice and of the moral and 
civil progress of the human race; a tire which, by 1815, had 
touched the potentates at Vienna, and caused them to declare 
in the name of their sovereigns that while the people were 
scattered like sheep, they desired to put an end to the scourge, 
had for a long time “desolated Africa, degraded 
Europe, and afflicted humanity.” 


which 
England, which a century 
before, in 1713, had induced the Congress of Utrecht to give 
her the monopoly of that infamous traffic, was won over by this 
ideal, and she freed the slaves in her colonies at a loss of hun- 
dreds of millions, and opposed the slave-trade everywhere in 
the world. It was this lofty ideal which caused the United 
States of America to bear the burden of the gigantic civil war 
for the abolishment of slavery. 

Political history is also full of false ideals. Thus the sup- 
porters of universal monarchy, to whichever side they belonged, 
Guelph or Ghibelline, papal or imperial, with their two illustri- 
ous chiefs, Gregory the Seventh and Dante, had an ideal. It 
cannot be said that this ideal was not very lofty, aiming to 
secure, at least for Europe and the Christian world, a common 
law, justice, and international peace, through the medium of 
one God, one Pope, one Emperor, uaiversorum dominz, This, 
however, was a false ideal, contemplating an end impossible 
to attain, after the formation in Europe, subsequent to the fall 
of the old Roman Western Empire, of new nationalities, like 
the French, the English, the Spanish, the German, the 
italian, and others. The same remarks might be made in 
regard to Louis the Fourteenth’s ideal of the superiority of 
France in Europe, Metternich’s ideal of making Austria the 
protector of the absolute power of the monarchs, Napoleon 
the First’s dream of reéstablishing the Empire of Charle- 
magne. 

The true ideal, as distinguished from the dream and the 
Utopia, is the privilege of those who are truly great thinkers, 
truly great politicians. All we can say, is this: it is necessary, 
in each case, to examine whether it really deserves to be con- 
sidered an ideal or to be placed among dreams, trying it by 
the nature of things, by the real conditions of the political and 
economic world. This is what I did in regard to the ideal of 
the United States of Europe; anda dispassionate examination 


led me to see that the project is but a deceitful flash of light 
and to demonstrate its futility. 











SOCIOLOGICAL. 
THE SINS OF SOCIETY. 
OUIDA. 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (18 pp.) in 


Fortnightly Review, London, December. 





T risk of rousing the censure of readers, I confess that 1 
A would leave to society a very large liberty in the matter 
of its morality or immorality, if it would only justify its exist- 
ence by any originality, any grace, any true light and loveli- 
ness. In the face of its foes lying grimly in wait for it with 
explosives in their pockets, society should justify its own exist- 
ence by its own beauty, delicacy, and excellence of choice and 
taste. It should, as Auberon Herbert has said, be a centre 
whence light should radiate upon the rest of the world. But 
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as it has no clear light or real joy within itself, it cannot dif- 
fuse them, and probably never will. “ The Souls” do, we know, 
strive, in their excellent intentions and their praiseworthy 
faith, to produce them, but they are too few in numbers and 
too tightly caught in the great existing machinery to be able 
todo much towards this end. After all, a society does but 
represent the temper of the age in which it exists, and the 
faults of the society of our time are the faults of that time 
itself. They are its snobbishness, its greed, its haste, its slavish 
adoration of a royalty which is wholly out of time and keeping 
with it, and of a wealth of which it asks neither the origin nor 
the solidity, and which it is content only to burrow and bask 
in as pigs in mud. 

It is not luxury which is enervating; it is over-eating, over- 
smoking, and the poisoned atmosphere of crowded rooms, 
Beauty is always inspiration. There is nothing in a soft seat, 
a fragrant atmosphere, a well-regulated temperature, a delicate 
dinner, to banish high thought; on the contrary, the more 
refined and lovely the place, the happier and more productive 
ought to be the mind. I do not think the rich enjoy beauty 
one whit more than the poor in this day. 
great a hurry. 


They are in too 
There is no artistic enjoyment without repose. 
Their beautiful rooms are scarcely seen by them except when 
filled with a throng. Their art-treasures give them no pleasure 
unless they believe them unequaled. Their days, which might 
be beautiful, are crammed with incessant engagements, and 
choked with almost incessant eating. 

In England, the heavy breakfasts, the ponderous luncheons, 
the longgtedious dinners, not to speak of the afternoon teas 
and thetiqueurs and spirits before bedtime, fill up more than 
half the waking hours; “stoking,” as it is called, being the one 
joy that never palls on the human machine, until he pays for 
it with dyspepsia and gout. I do not think plain living and 
high thinking a necessary alliance. Good food, delicate and 
rich, is like luxury; it should not be shunned, but enjoyed. It 
is one of the best products of what is called civilization. But 
feeding should not occupy the exaggerated amount of time 
nor cost the immense amount of money now spent upon it by 
society. It is not for its luxury that I would rebuke the 
modern world; but for its ugly habits, ugly clothes, ugly hurry- 
skurry, whereby it so grossly disfigures, and through which it 
scarcely perceives or enjoys, the agreeable things around it. 

There is in the social atmosphere, in the social life of what 
is called “the world,” a subtle and intoxicating influence 
which is like a mixture of champagne and opium, and has this 
in common with the narcotic, that it is very difficult and 
depressing to the taker thereof to leave it off and do without 
it. As La Bruyére said of the court-life of his time, it does 
not make us happy, but it makes us unable to find happiness 
elsewhere. The great malady of the age is absolute inability 
to support solitude, or to endure silence. 

There is nothing more costly than this hatved of one’s own 
company, this lack of resources and occupations independent 
of other persons, What ruins ninety-nine househoids out of 
a hundred is the expense of continual visiting and inviting. 
Entertaining is generally detested ; but you cannot be invited 
unless you also invite. 

Marion Crawford observes, “that it is useless to deny the 
enormous influence of brandy and games of chance on the 
men of the present day”; and if we substitute morphia for 
brandy, we may say much the same of the women. Drinking 
and gambling, in some form, is the most general vice of the 
cultured world, which censures the island laborer for his beer 
and skittles, and condemns the continental workman for his 
absinthe and lotteries. We are great gamblers, and the 
gambler is always a strangely twisted mixture of extravagance 
and meanness, For the most part we live upto and far beyond 
our incomes, and the result is miserliness in small things and 
to those dependent on us, 


There is little, except music, which is beautiful in the pagean- 
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tries of this day. A ball is still a pretty sight if it take place 
in a great house, and not too many have beeninvited. A gar- 
den-party has a certain grace and charm; but garden-parties, 
like all other modern spectacles are spoilt by the attire of the 
men, the most frightful, grotesque, and disgraceful male costume 
which the world has ever seen. When the archzologists of 
the future dig up one of our bronze statues in trousers they 
will need no further evidence of the ineptitude and idiotcy of 
of the age. A man who cannot clothe his own person reason- 
ably, is surely not capable of legislating for himself or his kind. 
But this test, if acted on, would disfranchise Europe and the 
United States. 

To a society with any true perception of beauty, grace, or 
elegance, the masher would be impossible; the shoulder-hand- 
shake, the tall hat, the eternal cigarette, the stiff collar, the 
dead birds on ball-dresses and bonnets, the perspiring struggles 
of the sexes on the tennis-ground, would not be for a moment 
endured. The vulgarity of funeral flowers, made up into all sorts 
and shapes of incongruous ugliness, would be crushed out. 

To go down in the dusk of dawn into the wet green ways of 
gardens, silent save for the calls of waking birds, and gather 
some bud or leaf which was dear to our lost love, and bear it 
within to lie with him where we can never console or caress 
him in the eternal solitude; this may be an impulse tender 
and natural even in those first hours of bereavement. But to 
arise from our woe to order a florist to make a harp of lilies 
with strings of gold or silver wire; to stay our tears to break 
the seals of boxes come by mail and express and district 
messsenger—this indeed is to fall into bathos beside which 
the rudest funeral customs of the savage look respectable and 
dignified. 





JAPAN REVISITED.* 


THE HOMES OF THE PEOPLE, 
Sir Epwin ARNOLD, C.S.I., K.C.1.E. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicestr from a Paper (9 pp.) in 
Cosmopolitan, New York, Fanuary. 


T is to be wondered at that nobody has imitated the Japanese 
house when building a rural residence in America or Eng- 
land. The longer I live in these exquisitely neat and clean 
dwellings, the more I find to admire and to praise in them. 
They are so decidedly healthy, so extremely inexpensive, so 
absurdly easy to furnish, and so entirely refined and artistic as 
abodes for people of taste and nice habits. The house in 
which I passed my days of repose in Atami could have been 
purchased, I believe, for 800 or goo yen, or, say, $600; and yet 
it was good enough for anybody of simple habits to live in. A 
Prince of the Imperial House had occupied it for the winter 
weeks, and I suppose he paid no more than | did—about forty 
yen per month. 

All Japanese residences being constructed on much the 
same lines and of the same materials, the differences are found 
in perfection of finish, delicate carpentry, and spotless cleanli- 
ness of mats, wood-work, and accessories. The rooms are 
measured by the number of mats they contain, for the mat 
(¢aiamz?) of Japan is of an absolutely fixed standard, and does 
not vary a hair's breadth, Thus every abode—from the Emper- 
_or’s palace to the lowest little shed or wayside tea-house—is 
built with reference to the mat; each apartment is called by 
the number of 7o, or mats it will contain. Thus ju jo f7k? no 
heya, a room of ten mats, like that in which I am writing, will 
be fifteen feet by twelve, each mat measuring six feet in length 
by three in breadth. These spotless and sacred mats make 
the character of the Japanese house, and render propriety and 
perfect personal cleanliness natural and necessary. In Amer- 
ica or England we make streets of our abodes; we pass over 
our own thresholds or those of our friends, carrying upon our 

* The value of this article is ewhanced by beautiful illustrations of 
Japanese life. 
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boot and shoe soles the nameless contaminations of the public 
ways. The heart of a well-to-do matron is ofttimes heavy to 
see the mud lie in cakes upon her Kidderminster or Brussels, 
and she seeks to defend it with a “ drugget.” The mistress of 
a poor household must submit to see the miry clogs and hob- 
nailed boots of husbands and children tramp her floors into 
foulness. There is no mistress of a house, large or small, in all 
Japan who has to endure such desecration of the domestic 
purity. 

There is nobody anywhere, high or low, rich or poor, who 
would dream of crossing the skzk7mz of a Japanese dweiling 
with foot-gear unremoved, or if he or she had been walking 
bare-footed, with unwashed feet. In a humble way there is 
ever present in their minds the spirit of these words, “ Put offi 
thy shoes from thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest 
is holy ground.” And so it is “holy,” for it is “ home”—and 
I am obliged to say that a Japanese home is always a very 
great deal more sacred and sweet, with the pleasant sanctity 
of perfect cleanliness, than any proud and prodigal abode in 
Saratoga or Belgravia. 

Another subject of admiration in Japanese houses is their 
divine simplicity of furniture. 

I will faithfully recount to you what “ furnishes” the Japa- 
nese aku of seven commodious apartments. There is a hand- 
some fire-box in every room, and five or six silken sitting- 
cushions are scattered in each. In the ¢ofo-no0-ma, or corner 
of honor of the chief apartment, hangs a kakemono, a picture 
of a white eagle perched upon a cedar-tree. Over the sliding 
shutters dividing the upper rooms are let in panels of curiously 
worm-eaten wood, sawn from some old pile, riddled by the 
sea-worms into a strange embroidery. There is a little low 
table or two, at which you can conveniently write, kneeling on 
the floor ; the meals being served on small ze, or stands. There 
is, by way of adornment, a tablet inscribed with Chinese char- 
acters, “ /insez anraku,” meaning “ May your life be happy”; 
and this, framed in black and gold silk brocade, is, with the 
grotesque wood panels, the white eagle, and the flower-vases, 
our sole embellishment. There are some cooking-pots and 
pans, downstairs in. the cupboards of the dazdo-koro; and in 
those upstairs are daily hidden away with wearing apparel the 
Suton, or, sleeping-rugs, and the coverlids of padded silken and 
colored cotton which make the beds. A clever little hanging 
cabinet, with sliding doors—on which are painted slight- 
washed sketches of Fuji-yama and of a pine-branch—holds just 
a few books and valuables; but this is part of the structure, 
and not furniture. That enumerated is positively all; and the 
comfort of such simplicity is as great as its economy and its 
elegance. 


THEODORE CHILD. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicsst from a Paper (13 pp.) in 
Harper's Magazine, New York, Fanuary. 

N the elegant quarters of Paris where more or less refined 
materialism reigns triumphant, we have a tendency to 
forget the serious aspect of Paris. We are struck by the 
superficial and agreeable phases of the life of the capital, 
which constitutes such an amusing show, and forget that from 
year’s end to year’s end a million and a half of people work in 

Paris eight or ten hours a day. 

The wealth of Paris is so boundless that the rubbish and 
refuse of the city is worth millions. There are more than fifty 
thousand persons who make a living by picking up what others 
throw away. Twenty thousand women and children exist by 
sifting and sorting the gatherings of the pickers, who collect 
every day in the year about twelve hundred tons of merchan- 
dise, which they sell to the wholesale rag-dealers for some 

* The original article is enlivened with some admirable character- 
illustrations by P. Renouard. 
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seventy thousand francs. At night you see men with baskets 
strapped on their backs, a lantern in one hand, and in the 
other a stick with an iron hook. They walk along rapidly, 
their eyes fixed on the ground over which the lantern sheds a 
sheet of light, and whatever they find in the way of paper, 
rags, bones, grease, metal, etc., they stow away in their baskets. 
In the morning, in front of each house, you see men, women, 
and children sifting the dust-bins before they are emptied into 
the scavengers’ carts. At various hours of the day you may 
remark isolated rag-pickers who seem to work with less method 
than the others, and with a more independent air. The night 
pickers are generally novices; men who, having been thrown 
out of work, are obliged to hunt for their living like the wild 
beasts. The morning pickers are regular workers, who pay for 
the privilege of sifting the dust-bins of a certain number of 
houses. The rest, the majority, are the coureurs, the runners, 
who exercise their profession freely, and without control; 
working when they please, and loafing when they please. They 
are the philosophers and adventurers of the profession, and 
their chief object is to enjoy life and meditate upon its prob- 
lems. 

Such men are Bijou and the Pére la Gloire. The latter 
works with considerable regularity, his specialty is paper and 
rags, and he lives in the Quartier Mouffetard with a vast col- 
ony of rag-pickers, who are, for the most part, the employés as 
well as the tenants of a master rag-picker. Bijou, on the other 
hand, considers paper and rags too cumbersome, and prefers 
to collect cigar stumps and fragments of cigarettes, for which 
there is a regular market in the poor quarters of the capital. 
He sorts this harvest of mégofs at his leisure in some quiet 
spot and prepares his wares for sale to the special dealers. His 
pockets are full of tobacco, and his clothes emit a smell of 
stale smoke, mingled with various perfumes of unwashedness 
and misery. Nevertheless, his manners are those of a free 
and independent citizen; he stops to talk politics with the 
Pére la Gloire; his dominant idea is liberty. Indeed, Bijou 
esteems his own liberty so dearly that he has never consented 
to compromise it so far as to have a domicile of any kind. In 
summer he sleeps on the benches of the promenades or under 
the bridges of the Seine. In winter he makes the round of the 
night refuges. Both Bijouand the Pére la Gloire drink the most 
deleterious and scarifying alcohol that was ever distilled ; they 
live in filth, and often in the deepest misery ; but they enjoy 
the priceless privilege of liberty, and altogether their existence 
is not without a certain prestige and without glimpses into 
the higher circles of Parisian existence, for Bijou picks up 
cigar stumps under the tables of the Café de la Paix, and the 
Pére la Gloire sifts the dust-bin of the Baron de Rothschild. 

Of misery in Paris there is no lack, but it is not obtrusive as 
in other cities 





London, fos instance. In some of the districts 
on the left bank of the Seine the struggle is hard indeed, and 
the material conditions in which the working people live are 
very wretched. In this part of the city we find great colonies 
of Bohemians, déc/assés people who have missed fortune’s 
crash and are tired of life. Here, too, live many rag-pickers, 
swarms of Italians who make plaster casts or serve as models 
for artists, a certain number of Nihilists, a certain number of 
poor Russian and Wallaclian students. Theaspect of humble 
Paris on the left bank of the Seine is strangely disheartened, 
unstrung, full of silence, and despair. This is in strong con- 
trast to the right bank where the citadel of labor and poverty 
seems full of life and energy. 

In the morning and in the evening the animation in the 
great Faubourgs of Paris and in the streets that descend from 
the height toward the city, is most curious. In the morning 
the populace, men and women, girls and boys, swarms down to 
conquer Paris and to earn its bread; in the evening it turns 
its back upon Paris to regain the heights. In a street like the 
Rue Ober Kampf, for instance, one may see the swarm of 
human bees in all the intensity and fullness of its life and 
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variety. The street is a résumé of popular Paris, with its 
houses like pigeon-cotes, each family narrowly lodged in an 
exiguous box, its shops where evervthing is neatly displayed 
according to the traditions, the shelled peas on a black cloth 
which sets off the freshness of that green color, and every- 
thing, even to the cheap newspapers displayed for effect. 

How nicely everything is ticketed and arranged. In art, in 
literature, in life and its organization, the French have a 
remarkable daintiness and completeness. Each man to his 
trade, and each thing in its place, seems to be their motto. 
The French talk about freedom, but there is no country in the 
world where there are more rules and regulations than in 
France; and what is more, the French like to be regulated. 
The people are not the slaves of fashion like the upper and 
middle classes. Every occupation has its suitable or special 
dress, or some detail of dress that makes its members imme- 
diately recognizable. 

A marriage is always a great event in popular Paris, and in 
connection with it, tradition has made the formalities abso- 
lutely indispensable—going to the town hall for the civil mar- 


riage, going to church for the religious marriage, and 
going to the Bois. Then follows more driving in the 


Avenues and Boulevards, and finally the resort of the party 
to some one of the restaurants which make a specialty of wed- 
ding-feasts. Here all is joyous and noisy until order is called 
for the speeches, and songs, and recitations. In facta wedding- 
dinner is often a mere pretext for the eloquence and amateur 
histrionic display in which the Gallic people have always 
delighted. 


THE PROHIBITIVE EFFECTS OF A TAX. 
EDWARD ALSWORTH RoOss, 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper (13 pp.) in 

Political Science Quarterly, New York, December to March’ 

EN see clearly what is called into being by a tax, but they 
M are apt to overlook what is crushed out of being. Too 
often a tax is devised to meet exactly the needs of Govern- 
ment, on the assumption that the basis of taxation, as meas- 
ured by statistical investigation or estimates, will not sink or 
settle. Yet somehow or other the impost never yields what 
was expected, and the revenue falls short of public needs. 
Now, this gap that opens between expectation and outcome 
is due to ignoring the prohibitive workings of a tax. For 
legislators everywhere rest under the delusion that all the 
proceeds of a tax can be secured for the public treasury. The 
pavement of Saint Mark’s cathedral in Venice is all broken 
into hollows and ridges, the result of the uneven sinking of 
the foundation-piles. Once, doubtless, the pavement was 
even, but the architect had not allowed for the settling of the 
piles. So it is in finance. Often the nicest adjustment of 
receipts to expenditures fails to bring a balanced budget 
because the financier has overlooked the “ give” or subsidence 
of the order of phenomena selected as a basis for compulsory 
contributions. He has assumed that the only effects of a tax 
are productive effects. He has ignored the tendency of every 
tax to eat away the foundation on which it rests. 

Taine compares the French fiscal system of the old réyzme 
to a clumsy machine which, while shearing, also flays the 
victims. 

The prohibitive tax has a place of its own in the regulative 
system of society. It is a light and humane means of suppress- 
ing certain orders of phenomena which are not criminal in 
themselves, but which are contrary to public policy, Such 
socio-political taxes are the taxes on State-bank issues, on 
oleomargarine, on the liquor-traffic, on foreign importations, 
and the proposed taxes on lotteries, option-sales, and immi- 
grants. 

The protective tax being of the nature of a fine, its immedi- 
ate consequences must be negative. It prevents the appear- 
ance of some phenomena that would otherwise occur. On the 
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principle of multiplication of effects, however, it often happens 
that the suppression of one order of phenomena causes certain 
other phenomena to arise. The Free Trader calls attention to 
the restriction of our foreign commerce, and the falling off in 
the consumption of foreign goods; the Protectionist calls 
attention to the growth of internal commerce, and the 
increased use of domestic manufactures. The Moralist shows 
how a high-license tax thins out the saloons; the cynic points 
to the increase of home-drinking and club-tippling. The 
philosophy of social taxes is greatly misunderstood. Legisla- 
tors do not see that to close up a certain route to the satisfac- 
tion of a desire does not remove the desire. The demand 
persists and opens up new routes to its satisfaction. Hence 
social taxes should aim to destroy the demand itself, 





SOCIALISTIC PERIL AND NATIONAL DISARMAMENT. 
Deutsche Revue, Breslau, December. 


COLLECTION of letters from distinguished statesmen 
concerning the best means of combating the socialistic 
peril, and the possibility or impossibility of lightening the mil- 
itary burdens and of disarmament, will be interesting to our 
readers, and perhaps not without due influence on popular 
opinion, 

We begin with the publication of a letter from M. Jules 
Simon. 

Paris, November 9, 1892. 

Sir: I thank you for the communication you have been 
pleased to make me. 

The policy followed here in respect to workmen is not the 
policy that I would advise. It has all the inconvenience 
attending weakness. It irritates without governing. I donot 
hold it responsible for the catastrophe of yesterday. These 
assassinations are due to more remote causes. It is not the 
weakness of the political government which has produced. 
them; it is the absence of moral government. It may be said 
to-day in respect toall peoples: the Gods are goingaway. They 
leave behind them naught but unbridled covetousness. It 
makes me sad to behold the condition in which I shall leave 
the world. 

I agree with you as to the necessity of a disarmament, but I 
do not think that a proposition to disarm can be made by those 
who were vanquished in the last war. I am persuaded that if 
the proposition were made by some great State, France would 
second it eagerly. We do not need an armament like the one 
we have to protect ourselves against the Commune; for that 
purpose our old army would suffice. Moreover, the Commune 
is dreaming of coming into power by the ballot-box. It is tak- 
ing, however, the wrong road to reach sucha position. The 
attacks, of which we are the witnesses, far from facilitating the 
accession of the Commune, will produce very probably in the 
electoral body a movement of return to what is called a strong 
government. 

I beg you to accept, sir, the assurance of my distinguished 
consideration. JULES SIMON. 





Use OF WINE ON New Year's Day.—It seems to me that 
in the present state of the world, and in the present state of 
life, it must be a matter of utter thoughtlessness on the part 
of persons that would offer, on such a day as New Years, to the 
young the means of intoxication, knowing, as they do, that there 
will be many coming to their houses who are not able to resist 
temptation ; knowing that many who, coming to their houses, 
and toscores of other places, and being tempted to drink, will 
turn that day into a disgrace to themselves and to their friends; 
knowing tle unutterable mischiefs that spring from intemper- 
ance; knowing what torments and evil experiences are going on 
about them. I cannot conceive how any shoula spread upon their 
table the means of destruction for the young. I would not, 
for the price of my life, turn out in my parlor a whole box of 
adders, saying: “If men will keep their eyes open, and be 
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moderately careful where they step, they will not be bitten.” 
And yet | could as easily justify myself for doing that as for 
putting wine on my table, and offering it to the young, 

** At last it biteth like a serpent,” is written of strong drink, 
but that is not the whole of the truth; it does not always wait 
to the last. It often bites at first, and all the way through to 


the end. 


If you say that the reason is thoughtlessness, | reply that 
that is not the general reason, nor is it a worthy one. I do 
not think you put wine on your table for a real hospitality. | 
fear that most persons put wine on their table from quite dif- 
ferent motives. For the most part, we are not a wine-raising 
nor wine-drinking people. It is a matter of fashion and 
infinitesimal vanity. Ordinarily men put wine on their table 
for the sake of show, by way of fashionable compliance. There 
is but little difference between these reasons. Tliey are a great 
vulgar mass. None of them will bear investigation.—/rom 
Mr. Beecher’s Unprinted Words, Ladies’ Home Fournal, 
January. 
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THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 
THE VERY REVEREND WILLIAM Byrne, D.D. 
Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (12 pp.) in 
Donahoe's Magazine, Boston, January. 


AKING for our guide the utterances of the Holy See, the 
decrees of the Council of Baltimore, the pastorals of 
several bishops, and the tolerated usages of many dioceses, we 
venture to define the attitude of the Catholic Church towards 
popular education and public neutral schools in the following 
manner: 

The Church is in favor of popular education ; and she is not 
adverse to private or public schools, so long as they are con- 
ducted with due regard to the interests of the souls, as well as 
the temporal welfare of the young, and she will not object toa 
system of public education that is free from serious danger to 
faith and morals. Where the system does not sever secular 
from religious education and training the Church approves 
such public schools. 

‘*The Catholic Church,” says Monsignor Satolli, “and 
especially the Holy See, neither condemns nor ignores public 
schools as such, but rather desires that, by the codperation of 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities, there should be in every 
State public schools suitable to the condition of the people, 
the promotion of useful arts, and of the sciences.” 

“ The Church, however, shrinks from such features of public 
schools as are adverse to the truth of the Christian religion, 
and to morality.” 

With regard to neutral schools, which exclude religion from 
their course of instruction, the Church, while willing to 
tolerate them when they are a necessity, characterizes them 
as dangerous to faith and morals. 

The only school for youth that is worthy to receive the 
approbation of the Catholic Church, or of any member thereof, 
is the Catholic school; the school that recognizes the author- 
ity of the Catholic Church as far as faith and morals are con- 
cerned. The tone of such a school will be in accord with the 
truths of the Catholic religion, and a direct aid in the salva- 
tion of souls. 

Most men are agreed that there cannot be an efficient code 
of morals that does not draw its sanction from religion, and 
that, therefore, education to be moral should be religious. 
Guizot declared that the State could not do its proper work 
without the aid of religion; and even Cousin asserts that the 
‘‘religion as well as the civil authority ought to be represented 
in the education of the young.” 


As man has eternal as well as temporai interests, and as 
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both are affected by education, the Church is impeded in her 
work if excluded from the school. In the execution of her 
divine mission it is necessary that she should make her 
influence felt at every stage of man’s growth, and preside over 
the processes by which the moral character 1s developed, 
habits of thought and action formed, and faith in religious 
truth implanted. 
the school has as much to do with the quality of the results as 
the family. 


The formative time is the school-age, and 


There are strong grounds for anxiety and solicitude, where- 
ever children influence of 


which, faulty in theory, is menipulated by men who, for the 


are submitted to the a system 
most part,are either indifferent to religious truths or positively 
hostile to the Catholic Church. 

In too many places a system professedly neutral as regards 
religious differences is converted into something positively 
harmful to Catholics by being administered in the interests of 
the evangelical sects. In too many cases, the spirit that gives 

vitality, energy, and longevitv to the public-school system is 
not so much patriotism or zeal for education as the lurking 
_hope that thereby the youth of Catholic parentage may be 
detached from the faith of their fathers and withdrawn from 
the influence and guidance of the Catholic Church. 

Ours is an unsectarian system, we are told; and teachers are 
under orders not to wound the religious susceptibilities of any 
scholar. But many of the pupils come from Protestant homes 
steeped in anti-Catholic bigotry and saturated with detesta- 
tion of the Pope of Rome; is it any wonder that their lan- 
guage and conduct towards Catholic children should be found 
in practice what in theory we can fancy it to be—intensely 
anti-Catholic? 

Our system of public-schools being so defective and the 
dangers inherent in it so manifest, the question arises: Can 
we use it at all, even in the absence of a better ? 

If the danger of damage to faith or morals is proximate, and 
cannot ordinarily be made remote, the schools are to be 
avoided at all hazard and at whatever cost. 

When the schools are not positively harmful, and the dan- 
ger is remote, we are not obliged, under grave inconvenience or 
to our serious loss, to avoid them, although we are bound to 
take prudent precautions to guard against the danger. 

This is a conditional decision ; and is of no practical value 
till the doubt as to the matter of fact is cleared up. Rome 
has given no decision as to the amount of danger incurred by 
frequenting our public-schools. Beyond the general state- 

ment that the system is defective, and the public-schools, for 
the most part, dangerous, no decision has been given by a 
plenary Council in this country. 





CAN RELIGION BE TAUGHT IN THE SCHOOLS? 


CHARLES LEWIS SLATTERY. 
Condensed for the Tut Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (6 pp.) in 
New England Magazine, Boston, December. 


ANY good people regret that our American school-system 
gives no place to religious teaching. It is quite true that 
in public-schools the differences of our so-called creed are a bar 
to the setting forth of particular dogmas; but just as in the 
great science of Astronomy, you must first get your pupil's 
mind into a proper attitude, that he may conceive tremendous 
distances and proper methodical notions, so in the greater 
science of Religion you must prepare your pupil to understand 
the infinite power of hidden influences and the reality of 
things not seen. We must develop that part of the child’s 
nature which alone comprehends religious truth. How this 
can be done, I wish here to illustrate. 

In our own country, the emphasis is laid on descriptive 
knowledge. The tendency of the day seems to be scientific. 
No one would have people 
less interested in this world, teeming as it is with wonderful 


All this is good as far as it goes. 
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manifestations of power. Only we must wish that people 
would look behind those outer laws. They are not ultimate; 
most people who think atall, know that. Nor is the ultimate 
truth unknowable, often as it seems unknown. As self-con 
scious beings we must ask the true meaning of this world 
wherein we live, of this history which we help to make, of this 
When we 
begin to ask such questions we show that we are not content 
with merely the few things that we can describe and define. 
We begin to see that consciousness is boundless in a way so 


self-conscious humanity of which weare fragments. 


indescribable that the problem of infinite space is as nothing 
before it. Once started on this restless search for the meaning 
of the world—for our foundation of describable knowledge— 
and we must come sooner or later to the belief in the Infinite 
Consciousness ; and if we are true men, we must believe that 
we have some relation to the Infinite Consciousness. This 
Consciousness we call God. Once, then, realize the inadequacy 
of describable knowledge, and you must be led to believe the 
reality of appreciable knowledge, and so you will come at last 
to the belief in some sort of God. 

This belief in the reality of appreciable knowledge, and its 
vital connection with truth, cannot be taught any one in a 
day. The task seems particularly difficult now, when the 
distractions of a commercial world are so great that men 
thrust aside the deeper and more difficult questions whicl 
come to them, that they may solve the many interesting prob- 
lems of the outer world which seem to offer immediate and 
profitable solution. The lesson must be taught the boy in 
some way, that when he is a man he may not have to revolu- 
tionize his thought in order to see the true world. The task 
is subtle. Dogmatic assertions will not convince a boy. Clearly 
we must demand some delightful approach to this aspect of 
truth, and | believe that English literature presents the possi- 
bility of an introduction to it, at once the surest and the most 
attractive. 

Yet how, one asks, can this help Religion? It helps Relig- 
ion because it turns the child’s mind to recognize the reality 
of the appreciable. He may not be convinced of his relation- 
ship to God just because he has seen the genuine power of 
the appreciable; but he certainly has gained the most import- 
ant approach to'that conviction. This reading, perhaps, opens 
to the boy for the first time the certainty of power aside from 
mechanical laws. He sees ideals, he sees these ideals becoming 
the purposes of men; he sees a world opening before him that 
he willcall mysterious ; yet its mystery lies not in the fact that 
he does not know it, for he becomes sure that it is the most 
knowable of all realities. Only he cannot describe it; he can > 
merely appreciate it. Again, English literature may teach a 
boy that the world is what men interpret it tobe; and, further, 
it encourages the expression of a child’s innate belief in the 
appreciable. Above all, English literature may aid religion by 
encouraging right action. If you fill a boy’s mind with noble 
ideals, he cannot help being brave, honest, and unselfish. So, 
through stimulus to right action, English Literature may lead 
a boy at last to the best question man can ask,—‘‘ What is my 
relation to God?” 


JEAN DE JOINVILLE. 
LE VicoMTE H. FRANgOIS DELABORDE, 

Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicestr from a Paper (35 pp.) in 

Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, December 1. 
HEN Jean de Joinville died, on the day before Christ- 
mas, 1317, at the age of nearly a hundred, he left a book 
which has survived for nearly six centuries, and still holds an 
honorable place in French literature. His “ History of Saint 
Louis” is nowadays more written about than read. Neverthe- 
less the author was the second great writer in Old French, and 
in a manner occupied the interval between Villehardouin and 
Froissart. His book, composed without art, will be, as long as 
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our language is understood, the work to which one must 
always go to get a living portrait of the greatest king of 
France. 

From whatever point of view you regard it—philology, litera- 
ture, history of manners—the volume is most precious. It is 
one of the oldest historical texts written in French, and, better 
than any other, it enables us to conceive what was the moral 
ideal of a man of the Middle Ages. Joinville lived at the cul- 
mination of that great epoch, of which he is, perhaps by a 
better title than Saint Louis, the most complete personifica- 
tion. A just judgment of the Aézstory of Joinville must be 
sought in the biography of the author. Holding the hereditary 
post of Seneschal at the court of Champagne he became, in 
matters of etiquette, an authority. He was endowed with an 
affectionate disposition, a sensitive conscience, and a cer- 
tain good sense, which Saint Louis was quick to recognize. 
A very lively sense of duty supplemented some defects in his 
character. Although without military instincts, and, on some 
occasions, a poltroon, as he does not hesitate to inform us, he 
showed in battle, generally, a valor and firmness worthy of the 
most fiery knights. He was still quite young when, during the 
stay at Acre he formed a close intimacy with Saint Louis, 
which was strengthened while Joinville was with the king in 
Egypt and Palestine. Altogether he passed six years in the 
Orient. He was but thirty years old when he returned to 
France from the crusade led by the French King. In taking 
part in this crusade Joinville had followed the example of his 
ancestors, for his family had been persistent crusaders for sev- 
eral generations. Much as he loved Saint Louis, he declined 
to follow his royal master on his unlucky second crusade. 
Joinville does not attempt to hide his motives for staying at 
home, not concealing his conviction that it was better to be in 
mortal sin than to have the leprosy. He survived his friend 
and master nearly half a century. His fief in the course of 
time became part of the vast estates of the Orleans family, and 
thus caused Louis Philippe to bestow on his third son the title 
of Prince de Joinville. 

The author of “The History of Saint Louis” had hardly 
closed his eyes when the work fell into a forgetfulness from 
which it did not emerge for two centuries. By the end of the 
sixteenth century it had appeared in four editions, and, in 
1527, was translated into Castilian. It appeared, however, 
somewhat imperfect in form, until M. Natalis de Wailly under- 
took to settle the exact text. He studied the French language 
and grammar of the fourteenth century with patience and 
sagacity, and now we have the History under a form as cor- 
rect, if not more correct, than that of the primitive text. 
Buchon’s and Michaud’s editions have translations into mod- 
ern French, which, however, are hardly necessary, for Join- 
ville’s language is very easy. 

The first question suggested by the History is: Is the book 
original? As to this, it is certain that the work is wholly one of 
personal recollections. The author had aremarkable memory 
for details of events. For example, in a tumult during which he 
was taken prisoner on the Nile, while he felt the daggers of the 
miscreants at his throat, he preserved sufficient coolness to 
observe that the Saracen who had him in his grip wore a pair 
of unbleached drawers. These details give wonderful preci- 
sion and vivacity to his pictures. An instance of this is the 
obstinate defense of Joinville and his companions at Man- 
sourah, when Louis 1X. appeared on the field of battle witha 
“gilt helmet on his head, and a German sword in his hand.” 
He excels in painting certain scenes with few persons present, 
like the charming page in which he relates how he was sur- 
prised by Saint Louis putting his hands on Joinville’s shoulders 
after the Council at Acre. 

In these bits Joinville does not give proof of what may be prop- 
erly called literary qualities. He has none such,and the charm 
of his writing is due to the absence ofall art. The work is 
rather the record of gossiping talk tan a book regularly com- 
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posed. It is the conversation of an honest man who, without 
talking for effect, without sacrificing anything to form, by his 
own good sense and a certain natural humor hits on the right 
word and expressions. By the candor with which he displays 
his emotions, and the simplicity with which he expresses them, 
he makes his readers sharers of his feeling, and keeps them 
always wide awake. The whole spirit of the narrative is thor- 
oughly French in its irresistible good sense, and the gaiety 
which breaks out under the most depressing circumstances, 
FIRST EDITIONS OF TENNYSON. 
Bookworm, London, December. 
HE first sale by public‘auction of the earliest editions of 
Tennyson’s works, after the poet’s death, took place 
recently at Messrs. Puttich & Simpson’s rooms, in Leicester 
Square. The sums realized in each case indicate a decided 
upward tendency, whilst the competition for the possession of 
two or three of his earliest works is as keen as the demand for 
the later issues is flaccid. The explanation is obviously found 
in the fact that of recent years—indeed for more than a quarter 


of a century—each of the familiar volumes has been issued in. 


extremely large numbers, and that in every instance within the 
period indicated the market is stocked with sufficient first edi- 
tions to satisfy collectors for many generations to come. With 
“ Poems by Two Brothers” and a few others it was very dif- 
ferent, and whatever changes may occur in the fashion of 
book-collecting, they are not likely to affect the commercial 
value of the first fruits of the dead Laureate. In regard to the 
now historic little volume which first saw the light at Louth in 
1827—*‘ Poems by Two Brothers "—the copy which came under 
the hammer the other day was bought by Mr. Bumpus for £30, 
and this figure represents up to the present the high-water 
mark of its value, being £2 in excess of the highest figure paid 
hitherto. 

The copy of the “ Poems, Chiefly Lyrical” (1830), which was 
the immediate work of Alfred Tennyson, was an exception- 
ally pretty one, being bound in green morocco extra, double, 
with water-silk linings, and having gilt edges. This went for 
£5 10s. The next edition of this book, which was published 
in 1833, contained three sonnets and two other pieces which 
were afterwards suppressed, a fact which alone gives it an 
extraneous value, and a copy of this was knocked down for 
£7. The first collective edition of Tennyson’s ‘“ Poems” 
(1842), in two volumes, in cloth and uncut, with the author's 
autograph attached, sold for £10 5s; whilst a first edition, 
in similar condition, of “In Memoriam,” went for £5. 





ART AND UTILITY.—The theory of art for art’s sake alone 
has had its day. The artist who condescends to vivify with 
his talent a piece of furniture or a jewel, is no longer exposed 
to the contempt of his fellow artists. Did the most skillful 
painters or the first sculptors, I will not say of the Middle 
Ages or the Renaissance, but of the seventeenth or eighteenth 
century, ever hesitate to lend their aid to architects? The 
illustrious Le Brun, who proved himself capable of finishing 
in four years the paintings of the great gallery of Versailles, 
did not consider it the slightest descent to draw a design for 
a fountain, a lock, a table, or an iron railing. Did not Antoine 
Coyzevox take a leading part in the designing of the children 
and the execution of those marvelous trophies of gilt bronze, 
which are objects of endless admiration in the same gallery at 
Versailles? Who scupltured the charming mythologies which 
disport themselves so graciously on the arches of the ceiling 
or on the medallions of the panels in the old Soubise Palace, 
if not some of the most celebrated sculptors of the beginning 
of the reign of Louis XV., the Lemoines, the Adams, the Le 
Lorraines? The deplorable, unhappy separation of the two 
old allies is, then, a modern innovation, contrary to all French 
traditions —/, J. Guiffrey, in the December Gazette des Beaux 
Arts, Paris. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 





RECENT SCIENCE. 


ASTRONOMY. 
a! KRAPOTKIN, summing up the recent achieve- 


ments of science in a paper in the current number of the 
Nineteenth Century, gives his first attention to the planets 
Venus, Mars, and Jupiter, all of which during the past few 
months, stood in the most favorable position 
observed from the Earth. 

It has now, he tells us, been placed almost beyond question 
that all we can see of Venus are the clouds that envelop her, 
with a few protruding polar peaks, rising above the mist. The 
Mars phenomena have all been studied afresh without aiding 
in avy way their interpretation. 

As to Jupiter, the efforts of the astronomers have been 
rewarded by the discovery ofa fifth satellite which describes its 
immense orbit round the giant planet in the short space of 
seventeen hours. But when it comes to solving the mysteries of 
the physical constitution of Jupiter the great telescope reveals 
nothing. The current opinion has been that we see only the 
gaseous envelope of Jupiter, but Mr. E. E. Barnard, who has 
studied Jupiter for the last twelve years, inclines to the view 
that the surface is in a plastic, molten state, and that its 
immense spots are due to eruptions from from the interior. 


for being 


SOLAR PHYSICS. 

The chief progress has been achieved in solar physics, in 
which research has been rewarded by quite an unexpected dis- 
covery. Something new has been learned about a most familiar 
body—hydrogen—which is commonly handled in our labora- 
tories. Fora long time it has been known that incandescent 
hydrogen gives a spectrum consisting of four bright lines, all 
situated in positions which correspond to the bright part of 
the solar spectrum. But W. Huggins discovered in the spectra 
of the stars which have a white light, and namely in the ultra- 
violet, darkest part of the spectrum, ten more brilliant lines 
which were proved by laboratory experiments to belong to 
hydrogen. As if to enhance the interest of these discoveries, 
Prof. Balmer soon found out the analogy which exists between 
the fourteen hydrogen lines and the upper harmonics ofa 
sound; he has shown that the exact number of vibrations 
which produce each of these lines, increase in the same succes- 
sion as the numbers of vibrations in the sound-harmonics; the 
growth of the numbers can be expressed by a simple formula 
analogous to that used for sound. Now, not only were these 
fourteen lines found in the spectra of the solar prominences, 
but five lines more were discovered, and their positions so well 
agree with the same law of vibration, that there is no doubt 
they also belong to the hydrogen spectrum. This discovery of 
the full spectrum of hydrogen is one of the most astonishing 
achievements of modern science, 


BIOLOGY. 


In biology, Weismann’s theory of the continuity of the 
germ-plasm is rivaled and in part replaced by De Vries, who 
claims the same independent transmission of all constituent 
parts of the cells—vacuoles, chlorophyll-grains, starch-produ- 
cing spots, etc., all of which are shown to multiply by division. 
The protoplasm of the cell is thus a compound organ, a col- 
ony. But discovery gues on very rapidly in this domain, and 
we are certainly not yet in possession of a theory of heredity 


which could have a serious bearing upon researches in 
evolution. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


In physiology the chief feature of interest has been an 
attempt at reéstablishing the muscle-producing capacity of 
nitrogeneous foods. For some years past, the hydrocarbons 
have generally been deemed the sole source of muscular 
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energy. Some physiologists (Benege, R. Oddi, and others), 
have shown that it cannot be the sole source, and some three 
years ago some new researches on the subject were undertaken 
at the Bonn Physiological Institute by Argutinsky. The Rus- 
sian doctor experimented on himself, and came to a conclusion 
opposed to the current theory; discussion was provoked, and 
no less an authority than Pfliiger (the chief of the Bonn Phys- 
iological Institute, and the editor of the well-known Archiv 
fiir Phystologte), came forward with a new array of facts in 
support of the same views. The question is, however, extremely 
complicated, and Pfliiger’s experiments not having been pub- 
lished in full, the final verdict of science cannot yet be fore- 
seen. 


ARTIFICIAL IMMUNITY.—It was Professor Emmerich who 
first discovered (1886) that the blood of an animal which had 
recovered from an infectious disease, was capable, by sub- 
cutaneous injection, of imparting immunity to other animals. 
He had proved that the bacteria of disease are killed rapidly 
in the blood of an animal that had acquired immunity arti- 
ficially, and assumed the formation of certain aibuminous 
bodies poisonous to bacteria. 

In concert with Professor Tsuboi he investigated the blood 
of rabbits on which immunity against hog-plague had been 
artificially conferred. The serum of this blood was (after 
separation of the globulin), concentrated at 42° C. in vacuo, 
whereby an albuminous body of pronouncedly curative prop- 
erties was precipitated. The filtered liquid, moreover, upon 
precipitation with alcohol, gave also a substance of the same 
curative property. This substance was washed with alcohol 
and ether, and dried ata low temperature. This dry powder 
possessed all the curative properties of the blood itself against 
hog-plague. This production of the remedial agent in a dry 
state, although mixed with inert albuminous substance is a 
fact of immense importance in bacteriological science in its 
relation to medicine.—O, Loew, in Science, New York, Dec. 24. 


THE NEw STAR IN AURIGA.—The star which appeared sud- 
denly during the month of December, 1891, in the constellation 
of Auriga has been watched by astronomers with the closest 
attention. After being a star of the fifth magnitude from the 
middle of December to the end of February, 1892, it became, 
in the course of March, a star of the fourteenth magnitude. Its 
spectrum has revealed to Mr. Huggins some very peculiar char- 
acteristics. While the brilliant lines of the hydrogen were in 
one sense displaced, rays of absorption of the same gas were 
moving in the opposite direction, indicating, according to the 
Doppler-Fizeau phenomenon, a difference in quickness of nearly 
500 kilometres a second in the direction of the visual ray. Con- 
sidering the enormous distance from the star, and its maximum 
brilliancy, it appears very probable that its total radiation was 
much greater than that of our Sun, and it is impossible to admit 
that a burning body of this nature could cool in so short a 
time. Mr. Huggins thinks that the star in question is com- 
posed of two stars which, reaching with great velocity each 
other’s sphere of attraction, set to work to turn (probably with 
strong eccentricity) around their common centre of gravity. 
Their mutual action has produced changes of form analogous 
to tides, though much more considerable. Prodigious erup- 
tions have taken place, accompanied, doubtless, by electric 
phenomena, and by a great rise of temperature on a portion of 
one of the bodies. The great difference between them during 
the phenomenon indicates that they were, before it occurred, 


in a very different state of formation.—La Nature, Paris, 
Dec. to. 


SULFONAL.—Among new drugs belonging to what is called 
the hypnotic group, sulfonal has grown most rapidly in favor. 
It is without any unpleasant effects, has proved especially bene- 
ficial in cases of delirium tremens and asthma, and has also 
been recommended as the best preventive of sea-sickness. 
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THE TRANSFORMATION OF ENERGY. 
JOULE’S DISCOVERY. 
V. E. JOHNSON, M.A. 


Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper (11 pp.) in 
Westminster Review, London, December. 


HEN we say that anyone is full of energy, we mean, do 

we not, that they are full of the power of doing work? 

And when we say that a thing is full of energy, we mean that 

it is full of the power of doing work, and we estimate the 

energy which it possesses by the amount of work which it can 
do before it is utterly spent. 

Now, it is very easy to see that a moving body possesses 
energy, but we may also have energy in a quiescent state. 
Suppose, for example, I carry a stone weight to the top of a 
high tower, and place it on a ledge there, the stone would pos- 
sess a certain amount of energy or power of work in virtue of 
its Position, for if 1 were to push it over the edge it would at 
once fall to the ground beneath, and, by virtue of the motion 
acquired in falling, be made do a certain amount of work. 

The energy possessed by this stone weight in virtue of its 
position is called fofential energy. The energy which | 
expended in carrying it to the top of the tower is actual or 
kinetic energy. 

I have said that in falling, the stone will perform a certain 
amount of work; now the amount of work which it will perform 
isexa ly equivalent to the work which! performed in carrying 
it to the top of the tower, and this stone weight while at the 
top of the tower possesses a “ potential energy” or “energy of 
position” equal in amount to the actual or kinetic energy 
expended by myself in carrying up the weight. 

There is no creation of energy; neither the steam-engine, 
electro-dynamo, human muscle, nor any mechanical con- 
trivance which can create force. All we can dois to transform 
one kind of energy into another more convenient to us, and 
similarly in all machines or combinations of machines the law is 
universally true that “ what we gain in power we lose in space,” 
or that the power multiplied into the distance it descends is 
always equal to the weight multiplied into the distance that it 
ascends—neglecting friction. 

It is chiefly due to the labors of Mr. James Prescott Joule, of 
Manchester, that these doctrines were transferred from the 
realm of speculation to the sure basis of experimental fact. 

To produce a certain amount of one kind of energy, the 
equivalent amount of another kind of energy is always neces- 
sary, and we are led to the great principle of the Conservation 
of Energy, than which no truth stands on a firmer scientific 
basis. 

“Work is worship,” says an old proverb. “Work is a 
necessity,” is the doctrine of modern science. “For a cer- 
tain amount of one kind of energy, I will give you,” says 
Nature, “so much of the other kind of energy, no more and 
no less.” For acertain amount of work to be done (without 
injury or waste of the system), a certain quantity of food must 
be digested. It is the comdustion of the food in our system 
that furnishes the energy of our bodies and any food capable 
of nourishing our bodies may, if well dried, be burned in the 
fire. 

In every case this food derives its energy from the SUN, 
Apart from organic energy, the other sources of energy in 
nature available to man for the production of mechanical 
effect, are rain, the tides, the air in motion, and fuel. Coal 
and wood are now the prime sources of available energy, and 
they are rapidly being exhausted. In ten or twelve genera- 


tions, if not earlier, the coal fields of Great Britain will be 
exhausted. Similarly too with the forests, which are being 
wantonly destroyed. 

No fresh energy is being created by the earth. At her birth, 
she possessed a certain amount which is rapidly being radiated 
into space like that of the Sun. The death of the earth and 
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the Sun must both come, and with their death, the end of all 
life on earth. But the human race of to-day is providing for 
its own extinction long before either of these events come to 
pass. 

No fallacy can be greater than to suppose that any scientific 
discovery can avert this disaster, because every such discovery 
only leads to a more rapid exhaustion of earth’s garnered 
stores. 

The offspring of the people of the United States alone, at 
their present rate of increaee would, in four centuries, if all 
other races were to die out, cover the whole habitable globe, 
allowing each person only 27 square feet of surface. 

If, then, we continue to multiply, and to consume the earth's 
stores of life-supporting energy, as we are now doing, the 
human race cannot do otherwise than come to an untimely 
end. 

We should endeavor, also, when possible, to horrow, not to 
spend, that those same agencies in Nature which make 
exhausted land again become fertile, may come into play, and 
by their action maintain the fertility of the soil. The waste of 
combustible materials of which we are now guilty, is utterly 
inconsistant with our claim to be responsible beings—“ Intel- 
lectual heirs of all the Ages "—holding the accumulated stores 
of Nature in trust. 





DISCOVERY OF AN ANCIENT LAKE-VILLAGE IN 
SOMERSETSHIRE. 
R. MUNROE, M.A., M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (5 pp.) in 
Antiqguary,* London, December. 


0O* my return home early in September, after a couple of 

months’ absence on the Continent, | found among the 
letters awaiting my arrival one from Mr. John Morland, Glas- 
tonbury, Somersetshire, which begins thus: 


‘* Mr. Arthur Bulleid, of this town, discovered in the spring of this 
year, and is now examining under the auspices of our local Antiqua- 
rian Society, a group of prehistoric remains which I think cannot fail 
to interest you. Mr. St. John Hope recommended your book on the 
lake-dwellings of Europe, and we have found in it very much that 
throws light on the ‘find’; but nothing is described therein which 
exactly resembles these remains. I described the remains at the Somer- 
set Archeological Society’s meeting at Wellington, and Prof, Boyd 
Dawkins spoke of the communication as the most important he had 
heard made to a local association for many years, 
here, and is coming again. 

‘* The site is about a mile north of Glastonbury, on the road to the 
village of Godney. It is in the level moor, now grass-grown, which 
stretches tothe British Channel. Before examination, the remains 
consisted of a number (sixty or seventy) of low mounds, rising one to 
two feet above the surrounding soil, and from twenty to thirty feet 
across,” 


He has since been 


The writer then goes on to give a short description of the 
mounds then examined, and the relics collected, and concludes 
by expressing a hope that I would find the subject sufficiently 
interesting to induce me to visit the locality. Accordingly I 
did so as soon as I| could get some other engagements disposed 
of. larrived at Glastonbury on Sept. 20, and that same even- 
ing met Messrs. Morland and Bulleid, and arranged to accom- 
pany them to the sites of the discovery on the following day. 
Meantime they brought me to see the relics, which were located 
partly in Mr. Bulleid’s residence, and partly in the Glastonbury 
Museum. I was quite astounded at the number and character 
of these objects. This is not the place to enter on a detailed 
description of them, but the following jottings will be sufficient 
to indicate their general character: 

Of bronze, four fibula of La Téne types, one small, penannular, 
horseshoe-headed brooch, and two massive spiral finger-rings. 

A few objects are of iron, but they are so much corroded as to make 
it difficult to determine what they were intended for. One resembles 


* Reprinted from the London 7imes, 
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a spear-head, and others look as if they were large nails with broad 
heads. 

The objects of bone and horn are numerous. Among them I have 
noted four long combs. used in weaving, two of which are ornamented 
with diamond-shaped patterns, 
three inches long. 


Three neatly-formed needles, about 
A novel object, curiously worked and highly 
polished, is supposed to have been a weaver’s shuttle. One or two 
tines of deer-horn have a striking resemblance to the cheek-pieces of 
the peculiar bridle-bits found in the Swiss lake-dwellings and in the 
Terremare of Italy. 

One massive bead or ring of lustrous jet about an inch in diameter, 
and several fragments of bracelets made of coarse shale. 

Pottery is abundant, but much broken. ‘The finer kind is of a dark 
color, and ornamented with a variety of linear and checked patterns 
on rectangular and curvilinear spaces. One small fragment shows an 
incised circle, three-quarters of an inch in diameter, circumscribing 
two other circles, each of which has a diameter a little less than the 
radius of the former, and within these again are two other circles sim- 
jlarly arranged. One or two vases have been reconstructed, the 
largest of which is one foot in depth, and half a foot in width at the 
mouth. It has an elegant form, bulges slightly beneath the rim, and 
stands on a flat bottom. ‘Iwo fragments show small perforations, as 
if they had been part of the base of a percolator. 

A group of objects of fire-baked clay was disinterred in circum- 
stances which suggest that it was the ¢éér/s of a bottler’s factory. The 
objects, which were all found on one mound, and in the vicinity of 
what was probably a furnace, as they were associated with masses of 
highly-calcined clay flooring, are as follows: A few perforated clay 
weights ; some balls of the size of a large marble, pierced, sometimes 
partially and sometimes completely, with a small round hole ; about 
sixty ovate objects of the size of a pigeon’s egg ; a flat circular cake 
like a greatly-magnified spindle-whorl; three small crucibles, and the 
fragments of a massive funnel, such as might be used in the casting of 
metal. 

The upper stone of a quern mill, of unusual weight, and broken 
through the middle into two portions, is interesting as showing that 
an effort had been made to mend it. It is made of a hard, gritty 
stone, in the form of a thick cheese, and measures eighteen inches in 
diameter. ‘The central aperture is four inches in width, and this size 
is uniformly retained through its entire depth. Other two querns were 
represented by mere fragments. Among other objects of stone I 
have noted several spindle-whorls and a few flakes and cores of flint. 

The organic remains include beans, wheat, rye, nutshells, etc., 
together with a large number of bones, presumably of domestic 


animals. 

The work already done at Glastonbury is sufficient to show 
that the settlement is rich in the handiwork remains of man, 
and worthy of being adequately explored, whatever period it 
may be ultimately assigned to. So far, however, as the excava- 
tions have yet disclosed the nature of its buried treasures, the 
result is of special interest, owing to the predominance among 
them of articles unquestionably belonging to the period known 
as ‘Lake Celtic.” Hitherto of Roman 


influence has come to light, neither coins nor Samian ware 


nothing indicative 
being among the relics; and should this pre-Roman character 
be maintained, the Complete excavation of the entire village 
becomes a national duty. 


GENIUS AND SUICIDE. 
PILGRIM, M.D. 


Condensed for THe Lrrerary Dicesr from a Paper (g pp) in 


CHARLES W. 


Popular Science Monthly, New York, Fanuary. 

INSLOW, in his Anatomy of Suicide, says, “‘ A person 
W who accustoms himself to live in a world created by his 
own fancy, who surrounds himself with flimsy idealities, will, 
in the course of time, cease to sympathize with the gross reali- 
ties of life,” and anvone who will take the trouble to read the 
biographies of men of genius will see that this statement is 
borne out to a remarkable degree. Perhaps the most striking 
example of this doctrine, as well as the most pathetic instance 
of suicide in the annals of literature, is found in the records of 


Chatterton’s short life. From the beginning, shadows hovered 
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over him. He was the posthumous child of a rough, drunken 
fellow, a singer and sub-chanter in the cathedral choir of Bris- 
tol who left his widow to support herself by dressmaking in 
one of the back streets of the old town, and the boy was able 
to gain only the rudiments of an education in the charity 
school, His biographer tells us that he was of a peculiar tem- 
per, sullen and silent. So much of his time was spent in soli- 
tude, and he seemed to have so few of the characteristics of 
children that many regarded him as weak in intellect. His 
after-life is well known. Failure met him at every hand, and 
by degrees he sank lower and lower into the depths of despair, 
until finally, with his last penny, he purchased sufficient arsenic 
to end his unhappy life. 

Another example of Winslow's doctrine is Hugh Miller, the 
self-taught Scottish genius who, as a boy, chose the calling of 
a stonemason that he might be unemployed during the hard 
frosts of winter, and thus have epportunity to educate himself. 
His career was successful, but the night following the comple- 
tion of his greatest work, ‘ The Testimony of the Rocks,” he 
yielded to the strain to which his overworked brain had been 
subjected, and sent a bullet through his heart. 

Another similar case is that of Robert Tannahill, the Paisley 
weaver-poet who wrote “ Jessie, the Flower of Dunblane.” He 
was shy, sensitive,and awkward, and uncomfortable in the pres- 
ence of any but his humble friends. The one memorable day in 
all his life was that on which he received a visit from James 
Hogg, the Ettrick Shepherd. The meeting was prolonged far 
into the night, and the parting was painful and pathetic. 
Tannahill, grasping the hand of his poet-brother, said, while 
tears suffused his eyes: “ Farewell! We shall never meet 
Shortly afterward his body was found, stark and stiff, 
in a pool near the house. 


again,’ 


To come down to more recent times, we have a familiar 
example in Richard Realf,an English peasant, who became 
intimate with John Brown, and was with him at Harper's 
Ferry, and narrowly escaped lynching. The next we hear of 
him he was writing a remarkable series of poems for the 
Rochester Unzon. Domestic troubles oppressed him beyond 
endurance, and he committed suicide by poison. He made 
two attempts before success resulted, and between them com- 
posed the peem beginning “ De mortuzs nil nisi bonum.” 

Haydon, the celebrated historical painter and writer, over- 
come by debt, disappointment, and ingratitude, laid down the 
brush with which he was at work upon his last great effort, 
“ Alfred and the Trial by Jury,” wrote with a steady hand, 
“Stretch me no longer upon this rough world,” and then, with 
a pistol-shot, put an end to his unhappy existence. 

Richard Payne Knight, the poet, Greek scholar, and anti- 
quary, was a victim of melancholia, and ended his life with 
poison. 

Burton, the vivacious author of the “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly,” who had the reputation of being able to raise laughter 
in any company, was in reality constitutionally depressed, and 
finally ended his life in a fit of melancholy. 

Sir Samuel Romilly, a man of brilliant genius, by whose 
efforts the criminal laws of England were remodeled—a man 
loved for his sweet nature and upright manliness—while over- 
come by grief at the death of his wife, with his own hand 
sought rest beyond. 

Michael Angelo, after receiving a painful injury to his leg 
by a fall from a scaffold, while painting his “ Last Judgment,” 
became so melancholy that he shut himself in his own room 
and “ resolved to let himself die.” Fortunately his intentions 
were frustrated by the celebrated physician Bacio Routini, 
who accidentally heard of his condition. 

Vittoria Alfieri, of whom it has been said that every event 
in his life is either a factor of disease or a symptom of mental 
alienation, attempted suicide in Holland, in the course of one 
of his restless trips through Europe in search of change. 

Kotzebue, who at last met a tragic death at the hand of an 
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assassin, was at one time so melancholy that he mediated 
self-destruction. 

Cowper,when bowed down by religious melancholy, made two 
unsuccessful attempts on his life; and the list of distinguished 
men, who either attempted or admitted that they contemplated 
suicide, includes Chateaubriand, the brillant representative of 
French literature; Dupinghen, the distinguished anatomist 
and surgeon; Cavour, the regenerator of Italy; Lincoln, the 
martyr-President; George Sand; Goethe; Comte; Shelley, and 
Byron. 

Evidence is not lacking to warrant the assumption that 
genius is a special morbid condition. Centuries ago, Seneca 
taught that there was no great genius without a tincture of 
madness, and more than a century ago Diderot exclaimed: 
“Oh how close the insane and men of genius touch!” Lamar- 
tine speaks of the mental disease called genius; Pascal says 
that extreme mind is akin to madness, and everybody is 
familiar with Dryden’s couplet 

Great wits are sure to madness near allied, 
And thin partitions do their bounds divide. 

But, be this as it may be, if we take into consideration the 
fact that the poet lives in an ideal world, surrounded by creat- 
ures of his own imagination, to whom he attributes the most 
exaggerated sentiments, it seems to me reasonable to believe 
that sooner or later, unhealthy introspection must be awakened, 
and followed, not infrequently, by the development of morbid 
tendencies. 








RELIGIOUS. 


THE EVOLUTION OF NEW TESTAMENT CRITI- 
CISM, AND THE CONSEQUENT OUTLOOK 
FOR TO-DAY. 

PROFESSOR MELANCTHON W. J ACOBUS. 


Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper (24 pp.) in 





Hartford Seminary Record, October and December. 


STEW TESTAMENT criticism is mostly made to begin with 
the Reformation age. I venture to say that so to begin 
it is wrong. While the great work of criticism has been done 
since the Reformation time, yet criticism was before the 
Reformation, before the Renaissance, before the days of 
Augustine and Jerome, before the golden age of the Alex- 
andrian School. However faulty it may have been in its 
method and process of work, however lacking in its spirit, 
criticism of some kind was practised from the beginning of 
Bible-study in the Christian Church. 

It is a matter of interest to recall the fact that the critical 
work of the first two centuries was based on internal grounds, 
on evidence contained within the documents themselves. 
And this was not simply with reference to the Old Testament, 
concerning whose Mosaic and Prophetic origin there was then 
no suggestion of doubt, but with reference to the New Testa- 
ment, whose separate books were acknowledged the historical 
documents we hold them to be to-day. This was true not 
only of the fathers who studied the New Testament inside the 
Church. but also of the heretics who studied it outside the 
Church. They never denied the historic origin of the New 
Testament books. 

As the Church grew away from Apostolic times, its own 
attitude and that of its opponents toward the Bible docu- 
ments changed, so that by the end of the fourth century books 
were accepted or rejected, not on the internal basis of their 
teaching, but on the external basis of the ancient testimony 
regarding them; and the criticism of this period opened the 
way for the critical results of modern times, by bringing into 
consideration for the canonicity of the New Testament books 
the historic evidence of their Apostolic origin. And these 
results of modern criticism would have been forthcoming long 
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before our day had not this fourth-century narrownesss of 
horizon and littleness of scholarly spirit increased, and by its 
increase brought upon the Church the darkness and death of 
the Middle Ages. Whatever science there had been in the 
Church’s critical work died out, and the Church's knowledge 
of her own historic origin disappeared, and the Church’s faith 
changed to superstition, and the Church’s life became cor- 
rupt, and the world grew sick of everything that was called by 
her name. It was a dark picture, but we understand to-day 
how its darkness was, in the ordering of Providence, the best 
background tor the light that was to come through the 
Renaissance and the Reformation. At first that light was but 
a glimmer, but this glimmer fell upon everything of the Church, 
and touched in its falling, the Church's criticism. It simply 
brought about another reaction. The argument from authority 
began to be questioned, then opposed, then given up, and the 
Reformers placed themselves squarely upon the argument from 
the internal character of the books themselves. 

Modern scholars are very fond of saying that, subjective as 
this attitude of the Reformation criticism was, it had behind 
it the beginning of that scientific spirit of real historic inquiry 
which has characterized the Church’s criticism in these modern 
days; but our review of Patristic criticism has shown us that 
its beginnings were far back of this. The ignorance of the 
Middle Ages broke in upon these beginnings and swept them 
away. But the learning of the Renaissance brought them into 
life again, and under the new vitality of the Reformation they 
had before them the possibility of becoming a true and service- 
able criticism for the Church, 

How was it that, instead of realizing that possibility, they 
sank away again out of sight, and in their place grew up the 
new scholasticism of Church-usage that determined the Canon 
according to custom, and relegated criticism to the universe of 
unknown things? The question is answered by remembering 
that purely subjective criticism can never give a standing- 
ground forthe Church, Its tendency is inevitably toward the 
destruction of the Bible by shivering it into the thousand 
pieces of individual opinion. But the Reformation Church 
needed Bible standing-ground. As a natural consequence it 
came to abandon this subjective attitude toward the Scripture; 
but it allowed itself to drift into the opposite extreme of the 
attitude of external usage, so that, before the Reformation 
century was ever, the New Testament came to be formally 
accepted as a whole, without note or comment, and was thus 
withdrawn from the field of historical inquiry as entirely as it 
had been in the Roman Catholic Church by the rulings of the 
Council of Trent. 

In such a condition of affairs as this, there was need of recon- 
struction in Biblical criticism—for the Reformation was 
making a mockery of itself. The Reformation Church had 
one mission—to preach the Bible; one aim—to study the 
Word of God, to understand it, to make it known to men. Her 
sacred business was to get at the Bible facts and tell them; to 
discover Bible truths and unlock them. And now here it was 
with its Bible wrapped in a napkin and buried in the earth, a 
slothful, if not a wicked, servant. 
well as men. 


God punishes Churches as 
For this scholasticism, having reduced religion 
to an absurdity, a new apologetic was called for, and it was 
offered by Rationalism. The offer was accepted, and the 
eighteenth century opened with Reason established as the 
champion of the Bible. She began proving the Bible true, by 
showing it to be in harmony with herself. She ended by 
proving the Bible false by showing it was beyond herself, for 
everything in the Bible was subjected to the test of herself, 
and so she became authority in place of the Spirit of God. 

But all this while, since the eighteenth century began, there 
had been coming into the study of the Church a scientific 
criticism. 

But I want to make clear what scientific criticism is, and I 
cannot do that better than to point back to the Alexandrian 
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School, and call your attention to the position which Origin, 
Dionysius, and the scholars of that famous period assumed. 
For it will be noticed that their merit lay, not in holding 
external evidence to the exclusion of internal evidence, but in 
addition to it. It is in this combination of the internal and 
external that the essence of scientific criticism consists. Scien- 
tific criticism is, on the one hand, the study of the books in their 
language, style, and thought, in their personal, historical, and 
geographical references. And, on the other hand, it is the 
study of all the historic testimony of every kind, in any way 
concerning them, in and out ofthe Church, back tothe earliest 
times. But the combination of these results is made on the 
principle that the exegetic opinion must always stand subordi- 
nate to the historic facts. 

There isa puzzle in the history of the Biblical criticism of 
the eighteenth century. It has been a wonder how, if criticism 
during this time has been so scientific, it should have produced 
such false results. But in this element of the combination of 
the internal and external in true scientific criticism lies the 
explanation. For this so-called scientific criticism has pro- 
duced these false results because it has laid a false emphasis on 
the one side or the other of the combination. In other words, 
it has not been truly scientific. 


(To be continued.) 





ULFILAS AND THE GOTHIC 
THE BIBLE. 


ERNST ECKSTEIN. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicgst from a Paper (5 pp.) in 


Westermann's Monats-Hefte, Braunschweig, December. 


HE ancient Romans regarded the Germans, especially 
T those with whom they came little in contact, very much 
in the light in which civilized people nowadays regard the Red 
Indians. They recognized, however, that the rule was subject 
tosome notable and brilliant exceptions, as in the person of 
Hermann, the conqueror of the Teutoburger Forest, who had 
been a volunteer in the Roman service, and of his father-in- 
law, Segest. Nevertheless, it is certain that the intellectual 
culture of the German tribes, even of those which had scarcely 
come into contact with Rome must have been immeasurably 
above that of the general body of Roman ‘historians. 

A proof of this view,which renders all other evidence unneces- 
sary, is the highly developed substance of the Gothic language, 
the oldest form of German of which any memorials have been 
preserved. 

Unquestionably the most important of these memorials is 
Ulfilas’s incomparable translation of the Bible in the fourth 
century; but the language with which this master-work makes 
us acquainted, exhibits such wondrous perfection—as well in 
the coinage of its grammatical forms, as in its capacity for 
reflecting the finest shades of ideas, that one is bound by 
every philological analogy to conclude that this perfection, 
with some trifling exceptions, must have been already attained 
in the first century after Christ. Of course, the translator of 
the Bible found it necessary to adopt some Greek and Latin 
words for which the heathen Goths had no equivalents, as 
apostolos, angelus, etc. Apart from this the Gothic language, 
as presented in Ulfilas’s translation of the Bible, is a pure, 
homogeneous, and highly developed language, with its laws of 
construction and pronunciation, such as could have been 
created only by a clear-thinking, intellectually cultivated 
nation—by a nation possessing a valuable artistic literature, 
although such literature may have been confined to lyric and 
epic poems in oral circulation only. This entire early Gothic 
literature is lost, but a glance at the work of the powerful 
translator permeates us with the sure conviction that such a 
literature existed. 

Ulfilas’s translation of the Bible is for every cultivated -Ger- 
man a work of the highest interest; it is the one surviving 
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memorial of Gothic speech and intellectual life, and at the 
same time a monument of so great, strong, and palpable a per- 
sonality, that we shall make no mistake if we ascribe to the 
author of this immortal work the title of “The Gothic 
Luther,” 

Gothic was the common language of all the East-German 
tribes. This people originally occupied the broad region 
between the Caspian Sea and the Baltic, and later pushed 
forward upon the southeast provinces of the Roman Empire. 
It was the Goths, in the more restricted sense of the term, who 
first came into collision with the Romans. Even at that time 
they had divided into two principal stems, the Ostragoths and 
the Visigoths. It was among the latter, who were already in 
part Christians, that Ulfilas labored forty years as Azpiskaupus 
(Bishop). He was born 311 A.D., and it appears that his youth 
was spent in Byzantium where he was probably baptized. Dur- 
ing the first six or seven years of his clerical activity he encoun- 
tered no opposition from the Visigoth rulers, but at the close 
of this period, King Athanarich inaugurated a system of perse- 
cution of the Christians which occasioned the im migration of 
Ulfilas and his co-religionists across the Danube to Meesia 
near the site of the present Tirnova, the ruler of which, Con- 
Stantius, was a Christian, and received them hospitably. In 
this province, now entirely occupied by Slavic people, origina- 
ted the first great linguistic memorial of the German people, 
the Gothic translation of the Holy Scriptures. 

The respect with which Ulfilas was regarded by the whole 
Christian world may be inferred from the fact that the Emperor 
summoned him to Constantinople as his personal advisor in 
an important religious discussion. There, in the summer of 
383, Ulfilas fell sick and died, seventy-two years old. 

The presumption is strong that Ulfilas’s translation embraced 
the whole Scriptures. The statement that he omitted the 
Books of the Kings, lest they should fire the Visigoths with a 
still more warlike sentiment, may be relegated to the domain 
of fable. At present, however, we possess only the half, and 
this has been recovered within comparatively recent years. 
Copies existed down to the ninth century, when they entirely 
disappeared, leaving no trace until the world-renowned Codex 
Argenteus, the Silver Writing, now preserved in the library of 
Upsala in Sweden, was discovered in the sixteenth century 
and at once recognized as Ulfilas’s translation. The history of 
this “silver code” is the common property of all educated 
men. It was found at Werden on the Ruhr, and, in conse- 
quence of the troublous times, was transferred to Prague. On 
the conquest of that city by Kénigsmark, it fell into the hands 
of the Swedes, who removed it to Stockholm; from there it 
went to Holland, and was finally brought back by the Count 
De la Gardie, who caused the precious manuscript to be bound 
in silver, and presented it to the high-school of Upsala. 

The entire “ Codex” is written on dark-red parchment with 
silver letters. In certain remarkable paragraphs the language 
is emphasized by the substitution of gold for silver letters. It 
is in fact a worthy, but by no means too pretentious a vesture 
for the first great literary memorial of young Germany. 


“ CONVENTIONALITY,”—Have you never had a clerical friend, 
a boon companion, jolly good fellow, who after dinner on a 
Saturday night in the library or smoking-room, was the centre 
of conversation, the merriest man, the best raconteur of you 
all? See how, over the latest joke or story, his eye lights up, 
his face beams, voice, hands, body, features, all seem uncon- 
sciously to lend their aid to the interpretation. 
at this moment teach him nothing. 


Delsarte could 
The climax reached, the 
merry shouts of his companions attest the power of his effort; 
or it may be that in a tender and reflective mood he unfolds 
some touching tale of sad experience among his flock, to the 
picturesque and pathetic strength of which the sympathetic 
murmurs and moistened lids of his hearers bear ample testi- 
mony. “ But, oh, what a difierence in the morning.” With 
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measured tread and solemn face he mounts the pulpit, drones 
out a hymn, which the author meant fora glad pzan of joy, 
as if it were a funeral dirge, then with hard, dry voice and stiff 
manner delivers his sermon for the day, the last word of which 
is greeted with a deep, if concealed, satisfaction. Why should 
this be so? It cannot be that the preacher is indifferent, that 
he does not believe the great message that he is so badly giv- 
ing. Where is the animation, the enthusiasm, the desire to 
please of a few hours before? All sacrificed to a stupid con- 
ventionality which greater, perhaps more devout, men nobly 
and properly put aside.—A. P. Burbank, in Reading Aloud, 
Godey's Magazine, Fanuary. 
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THE REVEREND JOHN Conway. 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (3 pp.) in 
Literary Northwest, St. Paul, FJanuary. 


HE following correspondence showing the official cour- 
T tesies extended to Archbishop Satolli is ample evidence 
that Pope Leo’s esteem for the United States is not mis- 
placed: 


OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
WasuinctTon, D. C., Oct. 6, 1892. 
Collector of Customs, New York, N. Y.: 

Sirn—The department is advised of the expected arrival at your port, 
per Majestic, on the 12th or 13th inst., of Mgr. Satofli and two secre- 
taries, Dr. Pace and Mgr. O’Connell. 

Upon the landing of these gentlemen you will please extend to them 
the official courtesies, and facilitate the entry of their personal baggage 
and effects. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 


Respectfully yours, 
A. B. NETTLETON. 


Custom HousgE, New York, } 
SuRVEYOR’S OFFICE, Oct. 11, 1892. § 
To the Deputy Surveyor in charge of the Third Division : 

Sitr—The Papal delegates to the World’s Fair are expected to arrive 
on the steamship Majestic, due to-morrow. 

You will please permit them to be transferred to the revenue cutter 
Grant, Capt. Thomas S. Smith, at Quarantine, immediately after the 
ship has been passed by the health officer. You will please notify Mr. 
R. C. Kerens, at the Holland House, as soon as the steamer is sighted, 
both by telephone and by special messenger; also the collector, at the 


Fifth Avenue Hotel. 
Respectfully yours, 


(Signed) S. N. BLATCHFORD, 
Auditor in charge of First Division. 


Oct. 12, 1892. 
This order has been carried out, as requested, by Grant. 
Thomas S. Smythe, U. S. R., commanding Grant. 
(Endorsed) I. J. O’CONNELL, 
Rectoi, American College. 

Whilst this is a Christian country, it does not give official 
recognition to any religious denomination, The Constitution 
of the United States is diametrically opposed to an official 
denominational religion, The foregoing correspondence points 
merely to an act of Christian courtesy shown by officials of the 
greatest nation On earth to the representative of the Head of 
the strongest and oldest Christian denomination in the world. 

Archbishop Satolli visits this country under very favorable 
auspices. The Nation is not only courteous but friendly 
towards him. Representing Pope Leo at the Columbian 
Exposition, he comes as one directly promoting the success of 
the greatest enterprise ever undertaken ; and he comes with a 
special recommendation to the hospitality of the two Catholic 
prelates whom the people have learned to look upon as the 
best exponents of American life—Cardinal Gibbons and Arch- 
bishop Ireland. 
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Archbishop Satolli is a man of great culture and of enor- 
mous learning. Perugia of modern Tuscany is his old home, 
and here his latent faculties were developed under the very eye 
of Leo XIII., then Archbishop of that ancient See. The Pon- 
tiff, early in his Papal career, called the Perugian professor to 
Rome, in which city he has held many high positions. He is 
a Canon of the famous Church of St. John of Lateran. He is 
rector of the “Academy of Noble Ecclesiastics.” He filled 
the chair of dogmatic theology in the world-renowned College 
of the Propaganda until his mission to the United States. 
His learning is known by others than the thousands of stu- 
dents who have attended his lectures in Rome; for, in addi- 
tion to his many professional duties, he has found time to 
write three volumes of philosophy and five of theology, besides 
many essays On various subjects. 

Regarding the object of the Delegate’s mission, there has 
been much speculation. There is no need of any. 
here to examine into the affairs of his Church. 
sent the Pope at the Columbian Exposition. There is no 
phase of ecclesiastical affairs with which he is not concerned ; 
but he will deal at once with those requiring immediate 
attention. 


He came 
He will repre- 


Already his visit to the United States has been productive 
of great good. His scholarly mind easily enabled him to draw 
clearly the lines of demarcation among the rights of the State, 
of the Church, of the parent, and of the individual. His zeal 
for education extends to all its departments. No man appre- 
ciates more than he the advantages of higher education for 
the clergy. 

Short as is the time since the Papal Delegate came to this 
country, he has already shown a strength of character and a 
breadth of view that are very encouraging to the more thoughtful 
and better educated clergy of his own Church. He reproves 
those in high places with the same consciousness of rectitude as 
marked the action of St. Paul when the latter felt called upon 
to reprimand St. Peter. He has given golden counsel to the 
Catholic press. Starting out with the principle that religious 
newspapers have just as much right as the secular press to dis- 
cuss questions of politics, still he believes that such discussions 
should be regulated by a spirit of Christian charity. More 
pointed yet, and more useful still, are his words to the effect 
that the Catholic press should not allow itself to introduce the 
Church into the arena of political strife. 

Archbishop Satolli is well fitted for carrying out the enlight- 
ened policy of Pope Leo the Thirteenth. Leo, who teaches 
that a nation grown to manhood is not bound by the agree- 
ments of its infancy, that the people have a right to choose 
their own ruler. The visit of his Delegate, Monsigneur Satolli, 
who is so much imbued with the policy of his chief, and who is 
already an enthusiastic admirer of the United State, cannot 
fail to react favorably upon European peoples. 


SOME FAMOUS ALPINE ASCENTS. 


ARTHUR MONTEFIORE. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicesr trom a Paper (11 pp.) in 
Outing, New York, December. 

ROFESSOR TYNDALL has pronounced the Weisshorn, a 
P more difficult mountain to climb than Monte Rosa, and 
he is a good authority since he was not only the first man that 
ever gained the summit of the Weisshorn, but also the first, 
and [probably the only one, that has reached the “ Hichste 
Spitze”” of the Rosa without a guide, and absolutely alone. 
Tyndall's first ascent of the Weisshorn was made on Aug. 19, 
1861, in company with his guide, Johann Beven, ard a man 
named Wenger. When they finally placed the pointed sum- 
mit of the Weisshorn beneath their feet, Tyndall tells us, 
“ The long-pent-up feelings of my two guides found vent in a 
wild and reiterated cheer. Beven deplored having no 
flag to hoist as a monument of our achievement; it was then 
suggested that he should knock the head off his axe, use the 
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handle as a flagstaff and surmount it with a red pocket-hand- 
kerchief. This was done, and for some time subsequently this 
extempore banner was seen floating in the breeze.” 

The effect of the scene upon Professor Tyndall must have 
been intense, for he neglected his usual scientific observations. 
Every other mountain that he has climbed has afforded the 
occasion for illustrating or emphasizing some scientific fact o1 
theory. 

The descent was dangerous work, as avalanches were con- 
stantly falling near them. But still they went down, dropping 
from ledge to ledge, glissading over rock débris worn to powder, 
cutting steps down ice-slopes, and working round the edge of 
precipices, here naving to skirt across the mountain face, and 
there having to reascend to dodge dangerous gullies, or round 
some difficult cornice on hands and knees, until, finally, they 
reached the glaciers in safety. 

The Lyskamm, which rises to the height of 14,889 feet, is 
oné of the most stupendous mountains in the High Alps. To 
the Alpine climber who appreciates not only actual height, but 
also the difficulties of ascent and ultimate view, there is hardly 
a mountain in the Germatt region that presents more varied 
attractions, 

On the igh of August, 1861,—the very day that Tyndall had 
conquered the Weisshorn 





a party of fifteen, under the leader- 
ship of the late Rev. John Frederick Hardy, of Cambridge 
University, started from Seiler’s Inn, on the Riffel Berg, to 
conquer the virgin peak of the Lyskamm. 

At 1.40 A.M., under a brilliant moon, the party started from 
the Riffel, and reached the glacier in about an hour’s work. 
Crossing the glacier obliquely, they arrived at “Aufder Platte,” 
at the foot of the Rosa, at 4.15 A.M. From the Lys Col, seven 
thousand feet above, the Grenz pours down wave upon wave 
of alternate hummock and crevasse, forming a most noble and 

‘difficult division between the sheer precipices of Monte Rosa 
and the snow-clad cliffs of the Lyskamm. 

Up the glacier they had to go, and the party, being too large 
for one rope, was split into two divisions. The snow lying on 
the glacier was in excellent condition, but the crevasses so 
numerous as to make progress slow. For the first two hours 
the long line of climbers steadily pushed their way upin Indian 
file, and then, turning to the right, made straight up a stiff 
snow slope in the direction of the summit. 


ascent of 


At nine o’clock the the aréte was begun, Pierre 
Perren leading the way. It was a trying climb, the climometer 
showing the ascent in several places to be thirty-six degrees, 
and the incline of the slopes each side to be fifty-two. An 
hour’s climbing on the aréte brought the party to a small 
plateau, whence they could see the summit. The work before 
them was difficult enough, but victory seemed in sight. Step 
by step, hand over hand, a sudden slip, and as sudden a check 
by the rope, then a pause for a few minutes’ rest, then again 
upwards. At last the snow ceased, and there remained nothing 
but a narrow and very steep slope of ice. Every footstep had 
to be made with the ice-axe, and every foot had to be planted 
in it. As we neared the summit Pierre Perren called out to 
Mr. Hardy, asking if he would like to be first man on the sum- 
mit. “Oh yes,” replied Mr. Hardy, and in another minute the 
guide stood aside, hat in hand, “and I,” said Mr. Hardy, in 
describing the occurrence, “found myself upon the summit, 
the first man that had ever trodden its eternal snows.” 

After remaining on the summit nearly an hour the descent 
of the aréte was commenced, This was the most perilous part 
of the expedition. 
ing between their legs for the footholds below, sudden slips, 


Face to the snow, hand under hand, look- 


ominous pauses, the deep voices of the guides uttering words 
of caution and direction, the chip of the ice-axe, the deep 
plunge of its staff; at one time arréfez at another en avant 
quickly spoken, and this describes briefly the descent of the 
aréte, which occupied two long hours of mental and bodily 
Strain. 
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One of the most famous Alpine ascents on record was that 
of the Déme du Gonber, made in 1858 by Sir Alfred Wills, 
later a Judge of the High Court of Justice, and Professor 
Tyndall. 

The chief object of the ascent was to place a minimum-ther- 
mometer on the summit in order 
winter temperature. 


to determine the lowest 
The idea originated with Auguste Bal- 
mat, the famous guide who led and guided the party to and 
from the summit in safety, although at the summit they were 
enveloped in a blinding snow-storm, and on reaching the foot 
of the Calotte the guide discovered that his hands were frost- 
bitten, necessitating delay and energetic measures for thei 
relief in the howling wind and drifting snow. 

Another famous ascent of members of the English Alpine 
Club was the first ascent of the Finsteraarhorn on Aug. 12, 
1857. 

This party consisted of Hardy and Kennedy, the two Mat- 
thews, and Ellis, and five guides, also a servant of Kennedy's, 
and a porter. Reaching the foot ofthe aréte, the two latter 
were left behind and the party were unroped; August Simond, 
who was leading, deciding that “cz, chacun pour luz méme.” 
The truth was that a slip of one must have destroyed the 
whole. At this aréte they went, testing the foothold with the 
stock before trusting to it. Several times the stock pierced 
the snow and left a hole through which the glaciers could be 
seen thousands of feet below. But the party reached the sum- 
mit in safety, and, after Hardy had led a chorus of cheers, the 
party sat down to rest and take in the vast magnificence of 
the view. 

SOME NOTED AUSTRALIAN NUGGETS. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper (2pp.) in 


Chambers's Fournal, Edinburgh, Dec. 2. 


eae to an interesting article, entitled ‘‘ Gold in 
Nature,” appearing in this Yourna/ April 19, 1890, and 
mentioning a nugget of 134 pounds weight found in “ South 
Australia” (Victoria ?) perhaps a reference to some noted Aus- 
tralian nuggets might be of interest. Chief among these nug- 
gets comes the “ Welcome Stranger,” which contained over 
2,300 ounces of gold, worth about £9,200, and was found on 
Feb. 5, 1869, at Moliagal, near Dunolly, in Victoria. Next in 
rank comes the “ Welcome” nugget, found at Bakery Hill, 
Ballarat, in the same colony, on June 11, 1878, ata depth of 
about 180 feet. This nugget weighed 2,2000unces in the gross, 
and its net value was £8,780. It was sold for £10,000 to a party 
who wanted it for show purposes, and doubtless cleared thereby 
the difference in cost. 

It would perhaps be a little too much to say that “ nuggets 
have family ties,” but though they usually * lie low,” there are 
at times exceptions to the rule, and when found near the sur- 
face, as in the following instances, they are not infrequentlytin 
groups. The selections referred to (found in 1870, ’71 and '72) 
are taken from the record of the “ Berlin” gold field, in Vic- 
toria, and do not include the many minor nuggets found in that 
locality. 

‘* Precious” nugget, 1,717 ounces, value £6,868, Catto’s Pad- 
dock, at a depth of 12 feet. 

“Viscount Canterbury” nugget, 1,121 ounces, value £4,420, 
John’s Paddock, at a depth of 15 feet. 

“ Viscountess Canterbury” nugget, 896 ounces, value £3,656. 

“Kum Torr” nugget, 795 ounces, value £2,872, Catto’s Pad- 
dock, at a depth of 12 feet. 

“ Needful” nugget, 249 ounces, value £984, Catto’s Paddock, 
at a depth of 12 feet. 

“Crescent” nugget, 179 ounces, value £704, John’s Paddock, 
at a depth of 2 feet. 

These members of the royal family of nuggets thus totaled 
nearly 5,000 ounces of gold, worth £19, 384. 

Asarule, the richest gold fields are not those where the 
largest nuggets are found, as witness the well-known Gulgong 
gold field. The largest piece of gold found on this field was 
only 64 ounces in weight, and was so thoroughly coated with 
ferric oxide that the man who was forking the gravel, etc., 
out of the sluice-box in which. it was found, was going to 
throw it out, but that its weight attracted his attention. 
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THE STORY OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. By E. 
Belfort Bax. Second Edition. I2mo, pp. 119. London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co. 1892. 


[The main events of the French Revolution are here narrated from the point 
of view of Modern Socialism. The object has been to give some idea of the 
complex forces, economical, speculative, and political, which manifested them- 
selves between the assembling of the States-General in 1789 and the suppression 
of the Babceuf conspiracy in 1796. A* fair idea of the spirit of the work may be 
had from the author’s remarks concerning two economic measures passed by the 
Convention, Marie Antoinette, and Robespierre.] 


HE Mountain, aided by economic pressure, succeeded in forcing 
through two economic measures, These were, first, the Law of 
maximum, which enacted a forced price for breadstuffs, above which 
it was penal tosell them. ‘Toavertthe possibility of the dealers refu- 
sing to sell at all, it was made compulsory upon them todo so. They 
were, moreover, obliged to furnish accurate accounts of their stock, 
which could, if desirable be peremptorily “ checked” by the author- 
ities. The law was subsequently extended to all the necessaries of 
life. The other economic measure was a progressive income-tax on 
an ascending scale. The Girondists and the Plain, of course, shrieked 
and kicked at these glaring infringements of the ‘‘ laws” of political 
economy and the rights of property. 

The law of maximum and the progressive revenue-tax are the only 
two measures of a directly Socialistic tendency which have ever been 
practically applied, and they were applied with complete success. 
And yet it is strange that at least the first of these measures, when 
proposed nowadays, is viewed by many Socialists with indifference, 
not to say suspicion. It only shows how, in economics, as in other 
things, the rags of old superstitions unconciously survive in us. Those 
who have triumphed over the old-fashioned dourgeots fallacies of the 
wickedness and inutility of interfering with the sacred laws of political 
economy by direct legislative interference with the freedom of pro- 
duction, still wince at the notion of direct legislative interference with 
freedom (so-called) of exchange. Bad harvests, the devastations of 
foreign invasion, and civil war had reduced France to the lowest ebb. 
The law of maximum saved it. 

On the 14th of October, 1793, the Queen, Marie Antoinette, was 
brought before the Revolutionary Tribunal and convicted, after two 
days’ hearing, on overwhelming evidence, of the basest treachery 
towards France, and of the most sanguinary intentions with regard 
to Paris. It was indeed high time that this atrocious woman met her 
deserts. When the country was at the lowest depths of misery, some 
years before the outbreak of the Revolution, all this abandoned wretch 
could think of was squandering fabulous sums of the nation’s wealth, 
in conjunction with her friend, the Court head-prostitute and pro- 
curess, the Princess de Lamballe (killed in the September massacres), 
on jewels, balls, and sinecures for her paramours. If any one ven- 
tured to call attention to some flagrant abuse in her presence, he was 
invariably silenced with the remark, ‘‘ Yes, but we must amuse our- 
selyes.” It was only after her amusements had been curtailed by the 
utter collapse of the finances, a consummation to which she had contrib- 
uted so largely by her criminal extravagances, that she began to interest 
herself in public affairs. Her aim was then to get back the means for 
her debaucheries; and when the Revolution broke out, and affairs 
looked less and less productive of diamond necklaces and the like, her 
hatred against the new régime, which had deprived her of those things, 
naturally knew no bounds, and henceforth her one hope was a foreign 
invasion which would quench the Revolution in the blood of France, 
and place the French people once more in her power. As for poor, 
feeble, foolish Louis, he was completely in the toils of this noxious 
reptile. Many who looked on at the tumbril conveying her to execu- 
tion must have been inclined to think that the guillotine was too good 
for the foul Autrichienne. 

Robespierre probably was, as Carlyle suggests, neither better nor 
worse than other attorneys to start with. In his case, however, ambi- 
tion ultimately assumed the mastery over his whole personality. 
This was partly owing to the fact that he was undeniably a man without 
a vice (in the ordinary sense of the word). Now, very exceptional men 
only can afford to be without the ordinary vices of mankind, and cer- 
tainly Robespierre was not one of these men. With his ascetic Rous- 
seauite notions of republican austerity, he had suppressed his natural 
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appetites, the consequence being that all the morbid elements in his 
his character, having no other outlet, ran into the channel of self- 
idolatry and morbid ambition. The first ambition of a well-regulated 
man is to know how to distribute the guantum of vice with which a 
bountiful nature has endowed him. A false morality teaches him to 
suppress it. But this he can seldom do; and, if he succeeds, it is at 
the expense of all or much that is distinctive in his character, In 
tearing off the coating of vice, he tears off his skin with it. The 
usual case is, however, that the vice is not got rid of at all, but only 
forced into some out-of-the-way channel. And wherever vice js rete 
centrated, it is bad. When all the vice of a character is focussed on 
any single one of the natural appetites, a man becomes a sot, a satyr, 
a glutton, a confirmed gambler or something equally bad. Now 
Robespierre sat upon all the usual valves. He and his ascetic band 
poured scorn on the Hébertists and Dantonists alike for the ‘‘ loose. 
ness” of their lives. Yet, having closed up all the ordinary exits, his 
vice came out none the less, but concentrated in the form of a trucu- 
lent, remorseless ambition, unparalleled in history. 





THE QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM. Dr. A. Schiiffle. 
English Edition, Translated from the Eighth Germar Edition, 
under the Supervision of Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., formerly Fellow 
of University College, Oxford. Fourth Edition. 12mo, pp. 127. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1892. 


[It is claimed in the Preface that this is the only publication which explains the 
scheme of collectivism, and treats it in a sgientific way. Dr. Schiffle, formerly 
Minister of Finances in Austria, is the author of several important works, and 
one of the most eminent of German economists. His definition of Socialism, by 
no means new, is that it is ‘* the transformation of private and competing capitals 
into a united collective capital.’’ Where this book excels, however, is in stating 
the detailed consequences of the coliectivist principle, showing how it is pro- 
posed to transform the several fundamental institutions of modern national econ- 
omy. Among the many interesting points of the work is the explanation of what 


the Socialists mean by saying that ‘ property is theft.’’] 


MONG the Socialists, the present system of private property in 
capital is represented as ‘‘ Robbery.” 

It is, however, a great, though very widely spread, misunderstanding 
to interpret Proudhon’s words, ‘‘ Property is Robbery,” to mean that 
the Socialist regards all propertied persons as thieves, in the com- 
mon sense of the word, and ranks the most honorable trader side by 
side with the persons who appropriate other people’s belongings by 
the aid of dark lanterns and false keys. 

Nothing can be more mistaken than this interpretation of the 
words, which make many persons regard communism as condemned 
on the very face of it. The real meaning of the assertion that capital, 
z. ¢., the private capital of to-day, is robbery, or, as Lassalle says, 
‘** Fremdthum,”* namely, that it represents an anarchical form of 
property, and must be superseded by the true form based on labor, 
is, as every thinker clearly sees, a very different thing! 

We find the essence of the Socialist criticism of property most 
clearly brought out by Karl Marx, the most authoritative leader and 
thinker of the proletariat. He begins by showing that the mass of 
private capital inherited from early times rests originally on conquest, 
the dispossession of former owners, confiscation of peasant farms, 
plundering of colonies, abuse of political power, protective duties, 
division of secularized ecclesiastical property, and so on; but he does 
not charge Peter or Paul, the actual inheritor of the property to-day, 
with robbery. Nor is he much concerned to pronounce judgment on 
those ancient forms of ‘‘ the original accumulation of capital”; and 
he also deals very cursorily with the latest form of capital plunder, 
which is amassed by stock-exchange corruption, parliamentary job- 
bery, and newspaper bribery. He rather examines the process of the 
formation of capital, which is the only form possible under the present 
recognized economic system, and is, therefore, under present circum. 
stances, normal, perfectly legal, and wholly unavoidable. 

Now, Marx maintains that the mass of invested capital which is 
forming and increasing in the present day arises out of the returns on 
capital, and issaved out of employers’ profits and not out of wages. 
This is no doubt true. He further recognizes fully that every capital- 
ist who wishes to hold his own in the ‘‘ anarchical” social system of 

* Property is Zigen-thum, eigen meaning ‘‘ one's own.”’ Lassalle calls it 


Fremd-thum, replacing the word “‘own"’ by the word “ alien.”” Not »eeum but 
tuum, or rather alienum. 
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competition of which he forms a part, must take his share of the accre- 
tions to capital from profits; otherwise he would himself come to 
grief and lose his position. He says plainly: ‘‘ My standpoint, from 
which the evolution of the economic formation of society is viewed as 
a process of natural history, can, less than any other, make the indi- 
vidual responsible for relations whose creature he socially remains, 
however much he may subjectively raise himself above them.” 

Marx is therefore far from regarding acquisition of capital as rob- 
bery in the sudjective sense, or demanding from any capitalist who has 
to work on the basis of the existing system, that he should cease to 
struggle for the highest profits and the utmost possible accumulation 
of capital. But odjectively, in connection with the whole fundamentally 
distorted organization of production in the present day, the private 
accumulation of capital must nevertheless, according to him, stand 
condemned as an exploitation of labor, as cheating, asextortion. The 
returns to capital, out of which great private fortunes are amassed, 
yield such great accumulation and superfluity only decause the wage- 
laborer receives in money-wage less than the full value of the produce of 
his work, and must let the surplus-value daily fall to the share of the 
capitalists’ profits. There goes on, under the mask of a wage-system, 
the daily and hourly exploitation of the wage-earners, and capital be- 
comes a vampire, a money-grabber, and athief. Yet szdjectively, the 
respectable citizen is free from blame. 





JOLA LEROY; OR, SHADOWS UPLIFTED. By Frances E. 
W. Harper. Cloth, 12mo., 280 pp. Philadelphia: Garrigues Bro- 
thers. 1892. 


[Iola Leroy is a tale of Southern life. covering the period from before the war 
to the period uf reconstruction that followed it. Its aim isto illustrate that phase 
of the ** peculiar institution *? which made the slaveholder’s children born slaves 
—mere chattels in fact, provided they had any taint, however slight, of African 
blood ; and still more the revolting possibility, warranted, let us hope, rarely in 
experience, that even when the father manumitted and married the mother, and 
caused his children to be brought up in Northern schools ignorant of the fact that 
they had African blood in their veins, it was still open tothe collateral heirs, on 
the father’s death, to bring suit to have the act of manumission set aside on plea 
of informality. This is a step to which they would have been sorely tempted, first, 
by the value of the property at stake, secondly, by the state of public opinion, an 
opinion against which even the Judges were not proof, that the faintest trace of 
Negro blood unfitted a person for social or civil equality with the white race. The 
author, who is herself a colored woman, touches lightly on Northern prejudices on 
the same line, but sufficiently to inculcate the moral for her people, that, as long 
as existing prejudices shall survive, their proper and wisest course will be to hold 
themselves apart, as a distinct people, and carve out an independent career for 


themselves. The following is a slender outline of the story.] 


FE UGENE LEROY, a young Southern Creole of French and Span- 
4 ish family, inherited a large estate on the banks of the Missis- 
sippi. In the cities of the North, and of Europe, he had led a fast 
life, and his health was shattered. On his return tothe South he 
suffered from a protracted, severe illness, during which he was nursed 
by a young girl, who had little taint of dark blood, and had been very 
carefully brought up by a high-principled woman who was her former 
owner, and who intended to manumit her. Death came before these 
good intentions were carried into effect, and Leroy’s steward pur- 
chased the girl. Leroy, during his sickness, was so charmed with 
Marie’s purity and womanly delicacy, and with the native vigor of her 
intelligence, that as soon as he recovered he sent her to a Northern 
seminary, and on her graduation manumitted and married her. 

There were three children of the union, Iola, Harry, and Gracie, 
and, although the family was of course ostracized by Southern society, 
the children grew up in ignorance of the taint in their blood, untila 
disposition on the part of their school-fellows to ostracize them deter- 
mined Leroy to send the two older ones North to complete their edu- 
cation, and to make arrangements for himself either to live North, or, 
go to France. 

Years passed by. Iola was about to graduate from the seminary, 
when the pending Civil War became the chief topic of discussion, and 
Leroy and Marie determined to go North for the summer. The yel- 
low fever broke out, and Leroy succumbed to it at Vicksburg. Before 
he died he placed his will in Marie’s hands, telling her that he had left 
her well provided for. 

Leroy’s cousin, Lorraine, at once brought suit to declare the manu- 
mission and marriage void, the Judge upheld the plea, and Lorraine 
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sought to get possession of Iola by summoning her to her father’s 
sick-bed, while her mother was too prostrated to write to her. 

Iola returned only to be claimed as a slave by Lorraine, but she 
made so desperate a fight against all amorous advances, that she 
changed hands several times in short order, and was still asserting her 
independence when the Union troops freed her, and made her a hos- 
pital nurse. Here she won the regard of Dr. Gresham, who wanted 
to marry her, and who renewed his proposals after the war; but lola’s 
sympathy had been awakened for her mother’s race, and she realized 
that she would place herself in a false position by marrying out of it. 

After the War, Iola recovered her mother, ana found ter uncle, her 
mother’s brother, and got into a very nice set of cultivated people of 
her own social status, one of whom, a Dr. Latimer, she married. The 
young couple settled in North Carelina; and here Iola entered on a 
life of wide usefulness in the broad field which emancipation opened 
to her. 





THE WELL-DRESSED WOMAN: A Study in the Practical 
Application to Dress of the Laws of Health, Art, and Morals. By 


Helen Gilbert Ecob. Illustrated. Cloth, r2mo, 253 pp. New 
York : Fowler & Wells Co. 1892. 


[As is suggested by the sub-title of this little volume, the art of personal adorn- 
ment is subordinated to the science of dressing well, ‘* The laws of dress,” says 
our author, *‘ relate to hygiene, art, and morals. To observe the laws of 
art in dress and ignore the laws of health is impossible. To observe the laws ot 
art and health and be disloyal to the morals of dress is equally impossible. 

Any study of dress, therefore, is defective which does not clearly define the laws 
of health and beauty and morals.’’ These fundamental propositions give promise 
of a broad, serious treatment of the subject, a promise amply redeemed in the 
text. In the bearing of dress on health, the author aims less at originality than at 
presenting the views of those members of the medical proression who have made 


the subject their special study. Naturally there is nothing but unqualified con- 


‘ 


demnation for the corset. ‘*‘ No woman.”’ says the author, *‘can see the hidden 
line where moderate lacing becomes tight-lacing, just as no man can see when 
moderate drinking becomes hard-drinking. A woman can no more be trusted 
with a corset than a drunkard with a glass of whiskey.*’ 

Two-thirds of the volume is devoted to the subject ot dress as bearing on the 
laws of hygiene; the remaining chapters are devoted severally to Physical Devel- 
opment. Beauty of Form, Grace of Motion, Tne Principles of Art Applied to 
Dress, and Moral Significance of Dress. Some of the chapters may strike the 
fashionable woman as “ horridly sensible,”’ but every intelligent woman will find 
something to interest her in the Chapter on Art Principles Applied to Dress, ot 
which we submit an outline.] 


HAT a stylish dress is in no sense a beautiful dress is proved by 

the fact that, when out of date, it is outré and grotesque. Gowns 

made in accordance with artistic principles are never out of date, for 
the beautiful is eternal—the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

Art is practical and logical. Artistic dress is common sense in 
dress. An artistic gown is first of all comfortable; in form, color, and 
texture it is adapted to the build, complexion, and character of the 
wearer. “ Its structure never depends on the latest style, nor on what 
is worn, but on what is becoming. Nothing can be less artistic than 
the system that now reigns of loading the figure with clothes, the aim 
being to use the figure to display tne clothes, and not the clothes to 
display the figure. 

The principles from which the laws of dress are derived are found 
in the structure of the human form, and until we have learned to 
appreciate the functions and beauty of the body no advance can be 
made in its vesture. Conventional dress has divided the feminine 
form into two distinct sections; the trunk which is encased in a bodice, 
and the legs, which are transformed by stjff petticoats and skirts into 
a solid immovable mass, sometimes resembling in outline a beehive, 
sometimes a bell, sometimes a fan, sometimes a donkey with panniers. 
The first mistake is the arbitrary division of the body into sections. 
There is no waist-line in the body and therefore the mantua-maker 


has no right to make one in gowns. The clothing of the lower part 


of the body is based upon another false principle. It ignores the 
natural outline of the legs, and the laws of motion, The aim of cloth- 
ing should be, not a figure cased in clothes, each portion being accurately 
fitted with a case of its own from the neck to the feet, but a draped 
figure. The woman who would be well draped must keep constantly 
in mind the long, oval contour of the feminine figure, and dress so 
that this outline will be preserved. 
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THE McGLYNN CASE. 


The restoration of Rev. Dr. Edward Mc- 
Glynn to priesthood in the Roman Catholic 
Church is regarded by both the religious and 
the secular press as one of the most significant 
evidences of the liberal tendency of present 
Papal policy. Suspended by the Archbishop 
of New York for active participation in politics 
and advocacy of radical social theories, and 
then excommunicated by the Pope for refusing 





FATHER MCGLYNN, 


to obey the command to present himself at 
Rome, Dr. McGlynn was supposed to have been 
deprived permanently of priestly standing. He 
retained the affectionate friendship of his former 
parishioners, and the enthusiastic support of 
the very large following won by his champion- 
ship of advanced ideas; but there was no doubt 
in the public mind that his future prominence 
and influence would be confined to circles out- 
side the Church. The McGlynn case seemed to 
be a case of insubordination or contumacity, and 
the generally-received precedents and policy of 
the Church seemed to exclude the possibility of 
Dr. McGlynn’s reacceptance. Aside from the 
ecclesiastical aspects of the affair, the circum- 
stances appeared peculiarly unfavorable for the 
priest’s restoration, People have become 
familiar with the view that this Church applies 
and enforces standards of conservatism in mat- 
ters of expression, and that its priests 
are expected to refrain from conspicuous iden- 
tification with causes aud interests not spe- 
cially approved by the higher authorities of 
the Church. ‘The particular radical agitation 
with which Dr. McGlynn connected himself is 
one that certainly never has been favoringly 
recognized by the Church. It is, moreover, 
an agitation that involves orcultivates peculiar- 
ly aggressive ideas respecting the existing 
“‘constitution of society.”” While no one 
imagines that the restoration of Dr. McGlynn 
implies any expression by the Church itself 
upon the merits of that agitation, it is regarded 
as an evidence of a disposition not to discoun- 
tenance aggressive teachings by individual 
Catholic priests. Hence the importance of this 
decision as a decision affecting the interests of 
radical discussion. 
HISTORY OF THE MCGLYNN CASE. 

As long ago as 1882 Dr. McGlynn was de- 
nounced to Rome by Catholic Bishops for his 
activity in behalf of the Irish Land League. 
Cardinal Simeoni, in September, 1882, sent a 
letter to Archbishop Corrigan recommending 
the suspension of the priest ‘ecause of ‘‘ the 
scandal caused by his violent speeches, in 
which he has defended propositions utterly 
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contrary to the teachings of the Catholic 
Church.” The Archbishop overlooked these 
offenses. But in 1886 Dr. McGlynn appeared as 
a vigorous advocate of Henry George’s ‘‘Single 
Tax” theory,and of Mr. George’s candidacy 
for Mayor of New York. 
great meetings. The names of George and 
McGlynn were always spoken together, and 
the ** Anti-Poverty Society” that grew out of 
the movement was promoted by Dr. McGlynn 
in the most devoted manner, Archbishop Cor- 
rigan ordered the priest to desist from his poli- 
tical work during the Mayoralty campaign. 
The order was disobeyed. 
bishop issued a pastoral letter declaring that so 
far as the land question was concerned, the 
Catholic Church held to the doctrine of pri- 
vate ownership. In December, 1886, Car- 
dinal Simeoni commanded Father McGlynn 
to proceed to Rome in order to answer charges 
that had been made against him. Hedeclined 
to do so, on the ground that his case would be 
prejudged at Rome through the influence of 
the Archbishop. Refusing to avail himself of 
other opportunities that were extended to him, 
he was excommunicated in April, 1887. 

Since that time, Dr. McGlynn has remained 
active and ardent in the cause that he expoused, 
There has been no sign of retraction, or of a 
desire to get back into his priestly office by 
submitting to the discipline that he had 
sisted. 

SPECIMEN MCGLYNNISMS, 


Indeed, he has often spoken with extreme 
harshness, and much sarcasm, criticising the 
Church and its dignitaries in terms such as non- 
Catholics are wont to use. 
specimens of Dr. McGlynn’s utterances: 


Some old gentleman here told an old gentleman in | 


Rome that a priest over here was talking heresy, so 
the old gentleman in Rome said, ** Suspend him.” 

It is the teaching of all religion, of natural religion, 
and as wellof Catholicism, that aman who sins against 
his conscience sins against the Holy Ghost. And if 
even the power that sits enthroned within the Vatican 
commands a man to violate his conscience, to obey 
that command is to sin against the Holy Ghost. 

Even if high Roman tribunals summon a man to 
answer for teaching scientific truth, and demand thata 
man retract it, then it is my duty,and every man’s 
duty, to refuse to retract it. 

The best way to get anything from the Roman ma- 
chine is to show your teeth, rather than be too humble. 
Bismarck and the Czar understand this. The Pope is 
delighted at a little concession from them. ‘The Pope 
hasactually fallen in love with Bismarck, and Bismarck 
is flirting a little with the Pope. 

So long as Catholic people give the Pope to under- 
stand that he can do what he pleases with them, and 
allow an Archbishopin New York to forbid an Amer- 
ican priest to make a political speech or attend a polit- 
ical meeting without first obtaining the consent of the 
Sacred Congregation of the Propaganda, which don’t 
know but what Florida is asuburb of New York and 
Mobilea street in San Francisco—so long as Catholics 
let the Roman machine, of which the Pope is the mere 
puppet, co this, that machine will use Paddy in Ire- 
land,and German Paddy, and American Paddy as 
pawns on the political chessboard, to be sold out at any 
time for what it can get in return. 

Peter was surely as great and good a Pope as is 
Leo XIII., yet we seek in vain in the epistles of this 
first Pope for anything like the incredible assertions 
of the last of the Popes—I should say the latest Pope. 

The Pope in politics has been the curse of every 
nation, Bismarck carried on a flirtation with the old 
lady—that is just what he looks like—and they ex- 
changed pictures, and the old lady was highly flattered 
at being noticed. 

Is it not time for us to protest that it is no part of our 
religion to engage in adulation of a poor old bag of 
bones, 78 years old, with one foot in the grave? 


Dr. McGlynn was reinstated by the action 
of Monsignor Satolli, the Pope’s Ablegate, who 
is in this country for the purpose of settling 
certain questions. Since he resumed his place in 
the Church he has continued his ‘‘anti-poverty” 
addresses. In a speech delivered in Cooper 
Union last Monday evening he maintained that 
his work as an agitator was in harmony with 
the spirit of Pope Leo’s recommendations in 
his recent encyclicals, and he reiterated his 
views on the land and labor questions. 


SOME STRONG CRITICISM. 

The conservatives of the Catholic Church, 
so far as they have expressed themselves in 
the press, seem profoundly dissatisfied with the 
conclusion in the McGlynn case. The leading 
newspaper organs of this element, like the 
New York Catholic Review, have little to say 
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He addressed many | 


Later, the Arch- | 


The following are | 
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| at present, but some very critical communica- 
|tions have appeared in the secular papers. 
| ‘Thus, the New York Sun (Dec. 27, Dee. a7 
|and Jan. 1) gives prominence to letters trom 
| dissatisfied churchmen. 
** Tt is quite true, as has already been stated 
| in your columns,” says one of these Sux corre- 
| spondents, ‘‘ that the Archbishop of New York 
received no notification of MceGlynn’s restora- 
| tion, either officially or otherwise, until it had 
become an accomplished fact. That this action 
|} of the Papal Ablegate was discourteous be- 
| yond all precedent, and that it was scandalous 
in its effect upon the large mass of the good 
| people in the Church, is beyond question. It 
is also true that, though the mistake was the 
| Ablegate’s, the fault was not his, nor will his 
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be the odium. The McGlynn affair was im 
itself a very small one, for he has never beem 
of sufficient importance, even when in good 
standing, to have had more consideration in 
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the community than would any one of a 
thousand other intellectual priests who are 
good preachers. No, McGlynn has_ been 


simply the pawn in the game, and, though 
the pawn has put a Bishop in an uncom- 
fortable position, it is nevertheless merely a 
pawn played by another hand. ‘The true sig- 
nificance of the affair is far deeper and more 
important than McGlynn. . Whether 
this move for our improvement is a good one 
we cannot judge, because we do not know it, 
but of one thing there is no doubt—that the 
Catholics of the United States are not willing 
to submit their spiritual interests to the care of 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop Ireland, and 
Bishop Keane in caucus, and they object and 
will continue to protest against the using of 
the Pope’s Legate as a catspaw. It is an 
astonishing thing that Monsignor Satolli should 
have allowed himself to have been led into 
such a blunder. Does he know that it is said 
of him that he is kept in Washington almost 
under lock and key, and that it is almost 
impossible for anything to reach him save 
through those whose interest it is that nothing 
inimical to their side shall reach his ears? 
While these statements are manifestly absurd, 
do they not suffice to show the tension of the 
public mind, and will it not induce him to rec- 
ognize the advisability of ceasing to remain 
permanently at the University, where he can 
only associate with those who the public be- 
lieve have a personal motive in his isolation? 
May that astuteness for which Italians are so 
justly famed lead him to see the wisdom of 
visiting the different Bishops of the United 
States, as occasion may require, unaccompanied 
by human spectacles and ear trumpets. In this 
way only can he succeed in establishing con- 
fidence in his judgment, and turn his visit, 
which so far has been productive only of in- 
creasing discord, into one of peace.” 

Another writer in the Sums intimates that 
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there is no intention to accept the decision asa 
finality. ‘‘ If Monsignor Satolli does not like 
to be criticised,” says he, ‘‘ and if he considers 
all protest against his action to be disrespectful, 
Jet him remember that the Ablegate is no bet- 
ter than the Pope, and that if Dr. McGlynn 
deserves no penance for his abusive language 
against the Holy Father, the Holy Father's 
representative must be content ta share the 
fate of his master. Let him remember also 
that the method of discussing ecclesiastical 
topics in the newspapers was inaugurated by 
the advisers he has chosen for himself. These 
advisers have made public opinion the final 
court iu all matters of dispute. The public is 


the Cesar to whom they have appealed. To 

this Cesar they must go.” 

GRATIFICATION AMONG ‘‘ LIBERAL” CATHO- 
LICS. 


The so-calied ‘‘ liberal ’’ Catholic organs are 
greatly pleased. 

The Boston Republic says (Dec. 31): 

‘* The final settlement of the case of Dr. Ed- 
ward McGlynn, in a manner Satisfactory to the 
Vatican,,and to the excommunicated priest, 
brings joy to Catholic circleseverywhere. The 
removal of the ecclesiastical censure under 
which Dr. McGlynn labored was a_ bountiful 
Cliristmas giftto the Catholic Church in Amer- 
ica. The act not only restored a beloved priest 
to the fold in which he had so long labored, 
but it furnished additional proof of the exalted 
station held by Monsignor Satolli in this coun- 
try and of the great extent of his delegated 
powers. As tothe terms of reconciliation, what 
interest can they excite in the outside circles 
so anxious forinformation? ‘The ecclesiastical 
censure imposed on Dr. McGlynn was not be- 
cause of heretical utterances. It was merely 
disciplinary. Due reparation having beer 
made and pledges given that no further 
breaches of the established rules would be 
made, the road to restoration was speedily 
cleared.” 

The New York 7uélet says(Dec. 31): ‘* The 
restoration of Rev. Dr. McGlynn to the func- 
tions of the priesthood has not met with ap. 
probation in certain quarters. Rome moved 
too secretly in the matter and actually settled 
the case without consulting a little coterie of 
*“Cawtholics,’ who arrogate to themselves the 
right of pronouncing on what is or is not to 
the interest of the Church inthe United States. 
These individuals are always  ultra-Catholic 
while advocating their theories, and are ever 
ready to remind people who differ from them 
of * authority’ and ‘ obedience.’ But they are 
among the loudest in their protests against, and 
disapproval of, Rome's instructions, when such 
pronouncements are counter to their wishes. 
Before protesting against the conditions of 
Dr. McGlynn’s restoration, was it not reason- 
able to inquire or discover what these condi- 
tions are? They themselves confess that they 
do not know anything about it. ‘They say that 
the restoration is ‘apparently unconditional.’ 
What ground have they for this surmise? 
None whatever, save that they were not called 
into consultation on the matter. ‘They seem 
to be ignorant of the fact that the case was 
settled outside of the Archdiocese of New 
York altogether. It did not come before the 
ecclesiastical court of this archdiocese at all. 
it was settled by the Pope, through his accred- 
ited representative, and hence nothing re- 
mained, or now remains, but to accept the 
result. Monsignor Satolli has not exceeded 
the authority delegated to him by the Pope, 
and Rome has had the case long enough under 
investigation and deliberation to preclude the 
commission of a blunder or an act of injustice. 
If the opinion is entertained that injustice is 
done, the ecclesiastical authorities of the arch- 
diocese have free access to Rome.” 


LABOR’S INTERPRETATION. 
Naturally the Labor organs find in this 
event occasion for pleasant reflections. 
The Journal of the Knights of Labor says 
(Dec. 29): ‘‘We cannot believe that Dr. Mc- 
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Glynn has recanted or professed to recant his 
opinions on the land question, and unless he 
has done so, his restoration must mean that 
the Roman Catholic Church sanctions those 
opinions, or, at any rate, concedes the right of 
its priests to hold and teach them, We shall 
be glad indeed if this should prove to be the 
correct view of the case. We do not believe 
that the fulminations of Archbishop Corrigan 
brought about the recantation of any consider- 
able number of Catholics who had seen the 
truth upon the land question. But the utter- 
ances of the Archbishop, and the belief created 


by those utterances that the Church con 
demned the opinions which Dr. McGlynn 
held, did prevent many from allowing 


themselves to think the land question out, and 
for lack of thinking these failed to become 
land reformers ‘The restoration of the Doc- 
tor will relieve these timid ones of their fears 
and may even incline them to the study they 
have been looking upon as forbidden. 
wili be those who will think that the resump- 
tion of the priestly office will withdraw Dr. 
McGlynn in a great measure from activity in 
the reform movement. For our part we do 
not share this fear. He is too thoroughly in 
earnest to allow anything to remain undone 
which his hand finds to do for the betterment 
of the temporal condition of his fellow-men, 
and we believe that, without any diminution 
of his opportunities for good work, his in- 
fluence for good will he greatly increased. We 
feel that we can congratulate the Doctor and 
felicitate the reform cause with equal hearti- 
ness. Indeed, his vindication is a very signal 
and important triumph for the cause.” 


PROTESTANT AND SECULAR COMMENT. 

The leading Protestant and secular journals 
agree in commending thé decision as a proof 
of progressive tendencies in the Cathotic 
Church, 

‘* Almost beyond credence,” says the /nde- 
pendent (Dec. 29), ‘is the restoration of Dr. 
McGlynn to his priestly functions. *Nothing 
more startling, scarcely anything more im- 
probable could have happened. Although it 
bas again and again been announced as pos- 
sible, or even likely, the announcement was set 
down by all cool-headed people as one of the 
dreams of hot-headed partisans. ‘This does 
not restore Dr. McGlynn to his parish of St. 
Stephen’s. That is under the authority of the 
Archbishop. But Dr. McGlynn may be as- 
signed to any church in the diocese, or may be 
received by any other Bishop. It is not un- 
likely that the latter will be the case, 
McGlynn is a man who loves the Church, and 
who loves the life of a priest. He has fought 
a good fight, always bravely, perhaps not 
always with discretion; but he has the good 
will of the people, Protestants as well as Cath- 
olics, and of those, too, who have no sympathy 
with his political views, but who do not believe 
that a priest can be required to take his poli- 


tics from Rome, much less from an Arch- 
bishop.” 
The Christian Register (Unitarian) says 


(Dec. 29): ‘‘Dr. McGlynn appeared before the 
public last Sunday bothas priest and reformer, 


Having been reinstated in his sacred office, he | 


celebrated mass in two or more churches. 


In 


the evening, as President of the Anti-Poverty | 


There | 


Dr. | 
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dear tome. Since I was a child I have said, 
**How beautiful are Thy tabernacles!” and 
those who know me best know that it was not 
my wish to leave those tabernacles, But, 
when the occasion came for me to speak from 
this platform as a man to men, I felt that I was 
doing no more than my secular duty, exercis- 
ing no more than my manhood's rights, so to 
speak. Yes’ (here the speaker paused; and, 
when he resumed, his voice was raised and 
vibrated with passion), ‘ yes! whether I spoke 
from this platform, from the tail of a cart, or 
the top of a barrel! I still think that the 
priest of the Church can find no place so holy 
as not to be fit to preach therein the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of man.’ 
The restoration of Father McGlynn, in view of 
such declarations, is proof that the Roman 
Catholic Church means to keep in touch with 
the people, and to sympathize with them in 
their struggles and sufferings.” 





| 

| Boston Advertiser, Dec. 30.— The restora- 
|} tion ot Dr. McGlynn to priestly functions, his 
complete exoneration from censure, without, 
as far as the public knows or has reason to 9e- 
lieve, a syllable of real retraction on his part, 
was no doubt a bitter pill for his enemies to 
swallow; all the more so because they have 
heretofore carried so proud astomach. De- 
visers of fakes should at least do their work 
skillfully. The apocryphal dispatch from Rome 
says that Monsignor Satolli will not be re- 
called for severai months, That admission is 
fatal to the fairy tale. If the Pope were really 
dissatisfied the Legate would be recalled at 
once, 


| Chicago Evening Journal, Dec. 31.—With 
| little or no intimation of what was to occur, 
| the offender is restored to all the rights and 
privileges of the Church and the priesthood. 
It is natural that the act should have produced 
something of a sensation, and that it should 
be criticised as without precedent, an insult 
to his superiors and a letting down of the 
power and dignity of the Papal office Pope 
Leo, however, is a shrewd man, shrewder 
perhaps than any of his predecessors for a cen- 
tury. Heisastatesman in canonicals, if the 
reader please; he sees the drift of the 
thought of the times, and wisely proposes 
|to drift with it to a certain extent, and so 
| use it rather than vainly attempt to stem it. It 
| is not hazarding much to predict that he will be 
proved to be wiser than his critics; and that 
his liberality will do more for the Church than 
if he held to the unyielding, uncompromising 
course of former times. The mere edict of the 
Church may lose something of its force, but it 
| will gain in the power which comes from intel- 
ligent conviction, and which in the times to 
come will be more effective for its purposes 
than any which it has hitherto possessed. 


Burlington Hawkeye, Jan.-1.—Ilt appears 
that no conditions have been exacted from the 
| courageous priest which as a man of self-re- 
spect he could not accept, and that, on the con- 
trary, he has received permission to deliver 
lectures on social and worldly topics, besides 
| attending to the duties of his parish. By his 
| course in the McGlynn case Pope Leo, who is 
| now eighty-three years of age, has given proof 
| that he is a liberal-minded man, who compre- 
| hends the progressive spirit of the times. 


Society, he attended the meeting in Cooper | 


Union, where he was received with deafening 
applause. ‘The audience were wild in the ex- 
pression of their delight. But what the re- 
stored priest said is of much more importance 
than this outburst of applause, because it 
proved that, in resuming his place at the altar, 
he still clings to his humanity. There is 
nothing in what he said, as reported, to show 
that he has renounced his position as a re- 
former. 
tator or professor of political economy. I was 
born to bea preacher of God’s truth. I be- 
lieved I had what is called a vocation to be a 
priest of Christ’s Church. Such being my be- 
lief, it is needless to say that it was no small 
sorrow to me to be thrust from those altars so 


‘IT was not born to bea mere agi-| 


|THE LITTLE FAITH OF A NO-POPERY ORGAN, 


The British American Citizen, of Boston, 
an ardent anti-Catholic organ, is not willing to 
share in the felicitations that are current. It 
looks for the underlying motive. and reports 
as follows in its issue for Dec. 31: ‘* It may be 
asked now: Why does Rome, through Satolli, 
make it so easy for McGlynn to take up his 
priestly functions again?—why such apparent 
concessions from the Vatican? We would say 
the answer is just here: Rome fears the grow- 
ing opposition to her arrogance in this country, 
and she is uniting her forces—she is calling in 
| every possible recruit. Rome sends outa flag 
| of truce on the public school question, and 

under cover of that flag of truce she strengthens 


| 
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her fortifications. Her whole effort now is to 
throw the American people off their guard, so 
as to gain time to bring up her reserved forces. 
Her sleek and oily pretenses of good-will for 
America are but the slime with which the ser- 
pent coats his victim before he performs the 
swallowing act. The concessions are too 
numerous and too widely divergent from her 
doctrines and traditions to be genuine.” 


A MORAL FOR WARRING JEWS. 

The Hebrew Journal (Dec. 30) draws from 
McGlynn case a moral for warring factions 
among the Jews. ‘‘In our fold, too,” it says, 
‘‘ wide differences have, during the last half 
century, been created and maintained. Dis- 
sensions have been bred and fostered. To-day 
we find, instead of a united Judaism working 
together harmoniously and effectively for the 
moral elevation and spiritual development of 
the world, scattered fragments of parties, more 
interested in their partisan, sectarian objects 
than in the eternal mission that should absorb 
their communal energies. Israel of to-day 
ought to have brains enough and moral cour- 
age enough to effect a peaceful settlement of 
the differences that now split up our hosts 
into hostile camps. There ought to be stamina 
enough in the race to grapple with this prob- 
lem of bringing into closer relations those who 
hav been torn asunder by reason of matters 
that could be arranged for the weal of the 
ancestral faith, if an earnest effort were made 
in a fraternal, religious spirit. Judaism is 
worth at least that much of effort in its behalf, 
as is evolved in an attempt to reconcile the 
discordant elements in our spiritual household. 
It is idle to merely assert that such an attempt 
must necessarily be futile. The McGlynn inci- 
dent is sufficient illustration of the truth that in 
the cause of Right nothing is impossible. It is 
an insult to our national intelligence, it isa 
stigma upon our ancestral faith, to say that it 
is impossible to reconcile the children of Israel 
beneath the banner of Judah.” 





RESULT OF THE BRIGGS TRIAL. 


The trial of Prof. Charles A. Briggs for 
heresy before the Committee of the New York 
Presbytery came to an end on Dec. 30. The 
Professor was acquitted, a majority voting in 
his favor on all the six charges. 


THE CHARGES AND THE VOTE. 


The following are the charges made against 
Dr. Briggs, with the vote on each charge : 


Charge 1.—The Presbyterian Church in the United 
States of America charges the Rev. Charles A. Briggs, 
D.D., being a minister of the said Church and a mem- 
ber of the Presbytery of New York, with teaching that 
the reason is a fountain of divine authority which may 
and does savingly enlighten men, even such men asre- 
ject the Scriptures as the authoritative proclamation of 
the will of and reject also the way of salvation 
through the mediation and sacrifice of the Son of God 
as revealed therein ; which is contrary to the essential 
doctrine of the Holy Scripture and of the standards of 
the said Church, that (a) the Holy Scripture is most nec- 
essary, and (4) the rule of faith and practice.—The vote 
stood; (a) To sustain, 59; not to sustain, 69; ** not 
clear,’ 1. (6) To sustain, 59; not to sustain, 69; ‘* not 
clear,” 1. 

Charge 2,—The Presbyterian Church charges the 
Rev. Charles A, Briggs with teaching that the Church 
is a fountain of divine authority, which, apart from 
the Holy Scripture, may and does savingly enlighten 
men; which is bemyee’ f to the essential doctrine of 
the Holy Scripture and of the standards of the said 
Church, that (a) the Holy Scripture is most necessary, 
and (4) the rule of faith and practice.—The vote stood: 
(a) To sustain, 55; not to sustain, 72; ‘* not clear,”’ 1. 
(4) To sustain, 55; not to sustain, 72; “* not clear,’ r. 


yr .—The Presbyterian Church charges the 
Rev. C atles A. Briggs with teaching that errors may 
have existed in the original text of the Holy Scripture 
as it came from its authors, which is contrary to the 
essential doctrine taught in the Holy Scripture and in 
the standards of the said Church, that the Hol 
Scripture is (a) the Word of God written, (4) immedi- 
ately inspired, and (c) the rule of faith and practice.— 
The vote stood: (a) To sustain, 61; not to sustain, 67. 
(4) To sustain, 61; not to sustain, 67. (c) To sustain, 
59; not to sustain, 69. 

Char; .—The Presbyterian Church charges the 
Rev. C aries A. Briggs with teaching that Moses is 
not the author of the Pentateuch, which is contrary to 
direct statements of Holy Scripture and to the essen- 
tial doctrines of the standards of the said Church, that 
(a) the Holy Scripture evidences itself to be.the Word 
of God by the consent of ali the parts, and that (4) 
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Scripture itself.—The vote stood: (a) To sustain, 54; 
not to sustain, 72; ‘“‘notclear,”’ 2. (6) Tosustain, 54; 
not to sustain, 72; ** not clear,” 2. 

Charge 5.—The Presbyterian Church charges the 
Rey. Charles A. Briggs with teaching that Isaiah is 
not the author of half of the book that bears his name, 
which is contrary to direct statements of Holy Scrip- 
ture, and to the essential doctrines of the standards of 
the said Church that (a) the Holy Scripture evidences 
itself to be the Word of God by the consent of all the 
parts, and that (4) the infallible rule of interpretation 
of Scripture is the Scripture itself.—The vote stood: 
(a) To sustain, 49 ; not to sustain, 73; “not clear,” 6. 
(6) To sustain, 49; not to sustain, 73; “not clear,’ 6. 

Charge 6.—The Presbyterian Church charges the 
Rev. Charles A. Briggs with teaching that sanctifica- 
tion is not complete at death, which is contrary to the 
essential doctrine of Holy Scripture and of the stand- 
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ards of the said Church that the souls of believers are 
at their death at once made perfect in holiness.—The 
vote stood: To sustain, 57; not to sustain, 69; ‘* not 
clear,”’ 2. 

This does not end the Briggs case. It will 
be appealed to the Presbyterian General As- 
sembly, which is to meet in Washington next 
May. 

HISTORY OF THE CASE. 


Dr. Briggs is a professor in the Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, the well-known Presbyterian 
institution of New York City. His liberal 
teachings excited a good deal of comment be- 
fore the Church itself took cognizance of them 
seriously. ‘he proceedings against him for 
heresy resulted from the doctrines advanced in 
his ‘‘ Inaugural Address,” delivered about two 
years ago. The General Assembly, in conse- 
quence of that address, vetoed his appointment 
to the Chair of Biblical Theology in Union 
Seminary, disapproved the action already 
taken by the New York Presbytery in voting 
to dismiss the complaint against him, and 
ordered the Presbytery to place him on trial 
for heresy. The Directors of Union Seminary 
refused to respect the General Assembly’s 
veto of Dr. Briggs’s appointment, and thus the 
Seminary passed from the control of the As- 
sembly and became an independent Presby- 
terian institution. 

Throughout the prolonged discussion, Dr. 
Briggs, despite his teachings, has been sus- 
tained repeatedly by the Presbyterian Church 
as it is constituted in New York City—and 
this signifies a support of very great strength, 
intelligence, and influence. But the weight of 
opinion in the Church of the country at large 
has been decidedly against him. The recent 
conviction of Prof. Henry P. Smith in the 
Presbytery of Cincinnati, on charges almost 
identical with those preferred against Dr. 
Briggs, is an instance of the more conservative 
feeling prevailing at the West. 


SECULAR FELICITATIONS, 


From the beginning of the Briggs contro- 
versy great interest has been manifested by 
the public. It has been felt that the decision 
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the infallible rule of interpretation of Scripture is the | would be a signal test of the present disposition 


of the Churches toward less rigid orthodox 
views. Accordingly the victory of Professor 
Briggs in the Presbytery receives great atten- 
tion. It is hailed with satisfaction by prac- 
tically all the secular organs, which welcome 
indications of diminishing conservatism in the 
religious bodies. 

The New York Zimes couples this decision 
with Dr. McGlynn’s restoration, as striking evi 
dence of the increasing strength of the spirit of 
toleration. ‘‘ The restoration of Dr. McGlynn 
to the Roman Catholic priesthood and the ac- 
quittal of Dr. Briggs from the charge of 
heresy,” says the 7Zimes, ‘‘ are two events 
that show forth with great clearness the mod- 
ernization or Americanization of the Churches 
concerned. The offense charged was in 
one.case an Offense against discipline and in 
the other an offense against doctrine. It 
is at any rate plain from these two cases 
that the most inert and conservative ecclesias 
tical organizations must in this time, and es 
pecially in this country, lose some of their 
inertia, and some of their conservatism. It is 
scarcely imaginable that an Italian, ora French, 
or a German priest who had taken Dr 
McGlynn’s position should be reinstated with 
out a public profession of penitence, Neithe: 
is it imaginable that a Scotch Presbyterian pro- 
fessor of theology should be held blameless 
for saying in public what an American Presby 
terian professor of theology has been absolved 
for saying, The conclusion seems to be that 
the Churches are in the way to become less 
and less custodians of dogma, and more and 
more what Matthew Arnold called ‘ aationa! 
societies for the promotion of goodness.’ That 
is a change which everybody who is aot a pro- 
fessional theologian must be prepared to wel- 
come.” 

New York Morning Advertiser, Jan. 1. — 
What has been done is simply this: By major- 
ities ranging from 12 to 24 the Presbytery has 
voted that Dr. Briggs was not guilty accord- 
ing to the charges and specifications urged by 
the prosecution. That is to say, he did not 
teach the heresies that he is said to have 
taught. He did not teach that ‘‘ reason is a 
fountain of divine authority,” says the Pres- 
bytery, by a small majority; he did not 
teach that ‘‘the Church is a fountain of 
divine authority”; he did not teach that 
‘errors may have’ existed in the original 
text of the Holy Scripture, as it came 
from its authors”; he did not teach that 
‘* Moses is not the author of the Pentateuch ”’; 
he did not teach that ‘* Isaiah is not the author 
of half of the book that bears his name”’; he 
did not teach that ‘‘ sanctification is not com- 
plete at death.” So says the Presbytery, 
unless it admits that in so teaching he was not 
at variance with the fundamental dogmas of 
the Presbyterian Church. And, if it means 
that. it pronounces that what have hitherto 
been taught as such dogmas are no longer the 
foundations of Presbyterianism. Which sig- 
nificance are we to accept? Obviously the 
latter, since no contention is made that Dr. 
Briggs did not teach precisely what was 
charged against him. The New York Presby- 
tery by a substantial majority declares 
that it has abandoned Presbyterianism as it is 
and has been generally accepted, for between 
the old standards of belief and doctrine and the 
new ones represented by Dr. Briggs there is 
positively no possibility of compromise. ‘The 
verdict, therefore, but marks another period 
in the process of disruption in the Church and 
makes it more manifest than ever that Presby- 
terianism is a name that covers two modes of 
religious belief and thought that are as antago- 
nistic as Calvinism and Agnosticism. The 
contest between these two bodies has practi- 
cally resolved itself into a struggle for the pos- 
session of this parent name. 


New York Sun, Jan. 3.—The acquittal of 
Dr. Briggs is simply another indication among 
many that the New York Presbytery has aban- 
doned the old and conservative ground of Pres- 
byterian orthodoxy, and that it will take the 
lead in the new and liberal school that will re- 
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sult from the rupture of the denomination, of 
which the chances are now greater than ever. 
On the same general charges Dr Smith was 
convicted in Cincinnati and Dr. Briggs is 
triumphantly acquitted in New York. At the 
last General Assembly the sentiment of the vast 
majority was flatly, and decidedly, and uncom- 
promisingly, against Dr. Briggs’s criticism of 
the Bible as a fallible and faulty book. If he 
had been on trial there instead of in New York, 
he would have been convicted by a majority 
which in all probability would have contained 
two-thirds of the body. Those two-thirds 
represent the prevailing sentiment of the Pres- 
byteries inthe Union. The New York Pres- 
bytery isin a small minority only. It does 
not represent the Presbyterian conviction at 
the West and at the South. It may be assumed, 
then, that this Briggs controversy is not 
settled, but will be waged with all the more 
bitterness because the New York Presbytery 
stands apart from the most earnest faith of the 
denomination. There is no reason to suppose 
that the General Assembly to meet next May 
wili be any less hostile to his views than was 
the last. The conviction of Dr. Smith in Cin- 
cinnati shows where the West stands, and if 
anywhere outside of New York the yeast of 
doubt and denial had been working long and 
successfully, it was supposed to be in Ohio. In 
sheer consistency the General Assembly will 
have to reverse the decision reached in New 
York, and to do that will provoke a rupture in 
Presbyterianism, for in sheer consistency the 
New York Presbytery will have to stand or fall 
with Dr. Briggs. 


Philadelphia Times, Jan. 1.—Ilf the authors 
of the Westminster Confession believed that 
Moses was the author of the Pentateuch and 
that Isaiah wrote everything that goes under 
his name, and if modern research has proven 
this assumption to be wrong, the conclusion 
makes neither against Christianity nor against 
the Bible as a repository of divine teaching, 
but merely against the assumed infallibility of 
a particular group of theologians at a period of 
history not conspicuous for precision of scholar- 
ship, breadth of view, or for prevailing holi- 
ness. Of course such a conclusion must under- 
mine the authority of these modern confes- 
sions generally and throw their followers back 
upon the historic creeds and institutions of 
Christianity, which do not hang upon any 
theories of verbal inspiration or of the per- 
sonal handwriting of Moses or Isaiah. And 
that this is the present trend of thought, 
among Presbyterians especially, has been long 
evideat. The medieval refinements of man- 
made theology that have divided sects and 
clogged the exercise of reason and of faith, 
must gradually fall back into a subordinate 
place and in time drop into oblivion. They 
will not be given up without a struggle, but 
the movement that is marked by this vote in 
New York is one that will not turn backward. 
Dr. Briggs and those who think with him are 
not merely the champions of human reason; 
they are the champions of a living faith of 
which the world has need. 


Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin, Dec. 31.— 
Dr. Briggs was acquitted by a vote of 72 against 
53 on the charge of teaching that Moses was 
not the author of the Pentateuch. But if he 
had been convicted on this charge, why should 
it have affected his standing in any Christian 
church? The books of the Pentateuch may be 
‘*commonly called the books of Moses,” be- 
cause they contain the history of the great 
law-giver’s life and deeds; but how can it be 
asserted that Moses was the author of the Pen- 
tateuch, which relates the story of his own 
death and burial? It is difficult to see how any 
harm can come to Christianity by permitting 
people to enjoy liberty of opinion regarding 
historical and technical details of theology 
which have always been subjects of contro- 
versy, and which might be decided adversely 
to the traditions of the Churches without affect- 
ing bya hair’s breadth the essential truths of 
religion. It is difficult to see how any benefit 
can come to Christianity from forcing good 
men out of the pale if they refuse to say that 
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black seems to them to be white, when in 
reality they see that it is black. 


IF THE CASE SHOULD NOT BE APPEALED. 

New York Tribune, Jan.1.—It has been 
the boast of the Presbyterian Church that its 
method of trying accused clergymen cannot 
well be improved upon; but the trials of Pro- 
fessors Smith and Briggs do not support this 
view of the case. Substantially the charge 
against these two men was the same—they 
entertained views concerning the Bible which 
certain of their brethren believed, and still 
believe, to be in opposition to the Standards 
of the Church. Now in what way has their 


trial settled the question at issue? A small 
majority of the Cincinnati Presbytery has 
recorded itself as believing that Professor 


Smith is heretical in his views; anda majority, 
not so small, of the New York Presbytery, has 
recorded itself as believing that Professor 
Briggs is not heretical in his views. Of these 
two opposite decisions on the same question, 
which represents the voice of the Church ? Or, 
what is more important, which is in accord- 
ance with the essential facts? Nobody in the 
Church is authorized to answer this question, 
and until it is answered nobody can say just 
what the Presbyterian Church thinks of the 
Bible. Weare aware that an appeal to the 
General Assembly may settle the question. But 
it is within the bounds of possibility that in the 
two Presbyteries both sides might conclude 
not to appeal, the result of which would be that 
a man declared to be a heretic in one Presby- 
tery would be regarded as orthodox in another 
Presbytery, and vice versa. 


DEDUCTION OF THE INFIDEL ORGAN, 

The New York 77ruth Seeker (infide: organ) 
regards Dr. Briggs’s attitude as an encourage- 
ment to the friends of rationalism. ‘* Now 
and then,” it says, ‘‘ there starts forth from the 
clerical ranks a preacher who is too honest to 
goon declaring the Bible infallible when we 
rationalistic investigators have so abundantly 
proved it erring. As he declaims the old asser- 
tions of biblical inerrancy he sees in one pew 
a smile on the face of some man who has heard 
Ingersoll, in another corner a twinkle in the 
glance ofa reader of Paine, and againa gleam of 
under-meaning in eyes that have been bent 
upon Oort and Kuenen. He grows weary of 
lying, and knowing that his most sensible ac- 
quaintances know he is lying, and at some 
time or other comes out with a burst of plain- 
spokenness that induces a brisk resort to a 
heresy trial by the orthodox, and would cause 
these strait-laced to have recourse to rack and 
stake if they only had the numbers and power 
that they fervently desire. Feeble and falter- 
ing are these steps with which the Church is 
being shoved forward by rationalism. But the 
goal will be reached im some generation or 
other, and will be excellent, most excellent.” 


POLITICAL. 


THE NEW YORK SENATORSHIP. 

Mr. Cleveland’s declaration against Edward 
Murphy’s candidacy for the seat now filled by 
Senator Hiscock was received withcharacteristic 
expressions of commendation by most of those 
Democratic newspapers that have generally 
been known as Cleveland organs. It seems, 
however, not to have made much impression 
on the other party journals, many of which 
met it by declaring that the President-elect 
was interfering unwarrantably with the liberty 
and privileges of his party in the State of New 
York. The question of the right of a Presi- 
dent or President-elect to take part publicly in 
Senatorial contests has accordingly been much 
discussed. 

Meantime the occasion of Mr. Cleveland’s 
utterance has called forth a good deal of plain 
talk about the merits of Mr. Murphy’s can- 
didacy and the probable relations between 
President Cleveland and the New York Dem- 
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ocratic leaders. Mr. Cleveland’s objection to 
Mr. Murphy (at least by implication) was that 
that gentleman is not fitted by education, sym- 
pathies, or training to represent New York as 
the State ought to be represented in the 
Senate. Mr. Cleveland’s friends of the press 
have amplified this argument with a great deal 
of earnestness, and have added to it by urging 
that the plan to elect Murphy Senator is simply 
a move in the interest of the ‘‘ Hill machine” 
and for the purpose of embarrassing Mr. 
leveland as President. 


CAREER, ANTECEDENTS, AND METHODS, 


In the final effort to dissuade the Legislature 
from choosing Mr. Murphy, the Cleveland or- 
gans have relied upon very graphic narratives 
of his career and antecedents. The following 
is a summary of a biographical occount of the 
man that appeared inthe New York 7Zimes, 
Dec. 31: 


Early in life Mr. Murphy went into the brewing bus- 
iness. He built upa prosperous trade. Politics was 
useful to him as a brewer, and brewing was useful to 
him as a politician ; he utilized his political influence to 
extend the trade of his brewery, and with his brewery 
as an instrumentality he soon became the political 
ruler of Troy. While still young he became well and 
favorably known in sporting circles asa ‘‘sporting 
character.” ‘John Morrissey, a native of Troy, spent 
much time there,and he and Mr, Murphy trained to- 
gether, attending prize-fights and other sporting events 
with persistent regularity.”’ 

Mr. Murphy’s enmity toward Mr. Cleveland dates 
from 1883, when the latter, as Governor of New York, 
refused to appoint the Murphy candidate for Superin- 
tendent of Insurance. He fought Mr. Cleveland at 
the Chicago Convention of 1884. He heartily codp- 
erated with Governor Hill in the policy of creating an 
anti-Cleveland machine and using the patronage of 
the State for the encouragement of Mr. Cleveland’s 
enemies and the punishment of his friends. 

“*It was in the campaign of 1888 that Mr. Murphy 
began to carry to its logical conclusion the idea of 
getting money from the breweries and whiskey men of 
the State and expending it in the large cities, Until 
this time these interests had never been brought into 
the management of a canvass. Henceferth the money 
levied from the breweries for legislative protection 
was thrown into the cities of the State the day before 
election, not so much for the purpose of carrying the 
State for the Electoral ticket as to enable Mr. Murphy 
to get control of the organization in the cities. He 
did this without any knowledge of the political issues 
and conditions. It is doubtful if he ever read a Presi- 
dent’s message or had the slightest idea of the purport 
of a single document sent out by the Committee. But 
he was a thorough master of the arts of getting con- 
trol of party committees and of using them for his 
own purposes, So, when astonishment is expressed by 
men outside of the State at the perfection of this 
system in New York, and the conclusion is reached by 
such persons that committees have become organiza- 
tions for the control of primaries rather than for the 
carrying of elections, it should be remembered ‘hat 
this condition is largely the work of the man who is 
now an anti-Cleveland candidate for the United States 
Senate.” 

His methods are well illustrated by his manner of con- 
trolling legislation. He “ fixes’? the committees, so 
that it is easy to pass or defeat bills. Corporations and 
individuals interested in measures before the Legisla- 
ture have to make terms with Murphy. He does not 
bestow his favors for money directly, but by judi- 
ciously distributing them he puts himself on good 
terms with corporations, and is able to draw from 
them large sums of money for use in politics, 

His policy is not to conciliate, but to rule by terror. 
He compels support by making it impossible for men 
to get what they want without paying his political 
price. 

He is part owner of a stock farm and racing stables 
at Richfield Springs, his partner in the business being 
Richard Croker, the Tammany boss. 

‘** Mr. Murphy has always been against Mr. Cleve- 
land in everything that he has undertaken or that he 
represents. He was opposed to ballot reform; he 
was opposed to tariff reform as proposed in 1887, and 
he is naturally an opponent to civil service reform. 
He is without ideas on public questions, never made 
aspeech in his life,and seldom so much as writes a 
letter.”’ 


QUAY AND MURPHY. 


The Democratic New York World (Jan. 3) 
sees a parallelism between Mr. Murphy and 
Senator Quay, and presents it with a great 
deal of frankness for the benefit of the country. 

** Quay, like Murphy,” says the World, ‘‘ is 
simply a machine politician—a caucus manipu- 
lator and campaign manager. Mr. Murphy has 
a decided advantage over Quay in point of 
character. He has never embezzled public 
moneys. His personal honesty has never been 
questioned. He has not made his living or his 
fortune from politics. Yet Murphy, like Quay, 
has promoted and even dictated legislation for 
his own personal advantage and for the en- 
richment of his friends. The apprenticeship of 
both for the Senate of che United States was 
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served in the lobby of legislatures. If Murphy 
has the advantage of Quay in personal char- 
acter, the Pennsylvania boss has an ad- 
vantage in the character of his canvass. Quay 
at least proclaimed his candidacy betore 
the election. ‘The voters had a_ chance 
to reject him. Mr. Murphy conducted 
a ‘still-hunt.” The Democrats of the 
State did not know of his ambition and 
were helpless when, immediately after the 
election, Messrs. Croker and Sheehan an- 
nounced that Murphy would be Senator. In 
Pennsylvania and in New York legislators 
were elected and pledged in the same way. 
Money given by the friends of the two candi- 
dates for President to support the national can- 
vass was used by both Quay and Murphy to 
elect candidates to the Legislature who would 
sustain their candidacy for the Senate. Quay 
opposed the nomination of Harrison, and his 
judgment was vindicated by the result. Mur- 
phy opposed with far more rancor the nomina- 
tion of Cleveland, and the election showed that 
he did not speak for the Democracy of his 
State or the nation. Quay has been utterly 
useless to his party in the Senate. Murphy will 
be worse than useless to his party in that body. 
Is it not humiliating and discouraging to see the 
two great parties in the two greatest States 
electing their small bosses to the Senate of the 
United States ?” 


THE MURPHY MEN TALK BACK. 


The friends of Mr. Murphy defend him 
warmly, and strike back. The New York Sun, 
leading Murphy organ, says (Jan. 1) that the 
arguments now used against the Troy brewer 
are the same arguments that were used against 
Mr. Cleveland when he was a candidate for 
Governor in 1882—that it was then urged that 
he was not fitted by intelligence or experience 
for so high a place. And the Sz adds that 
Mr. Cleveland’s friends at that time did not 
attempt to meet the arguments against him, 
but shrewdly confined their efforts to convinc- 
ing the party that his nomination was de- 
manded by the Democrats of Western New 
York. On that issue Mr. Cleveland won in the 
Convention; and the inference is that if such an 
issue was sufficient in 1882, a similar one should 
serve in Mr. Murphy’s case now. 

Mr. — Bigelow, who was Governor Til- 
den’s Secretary of State, and is his executor, 
comes to the defense of Mr. Murphy ina sig- 
nificant interview in the Sw (Jan. 1). He says: 


The fact is the opposition to Murphy does not arise 
from any apprehension that he will not vote and act 
oquacuy with his party on all questions of public 
policy, but that he may refuse to coJperate with Mr. 
Cleveland i what seems to be the only intelligible 
purpose of this interview to proclaim—the putting 
under the ban of the Administration all who, like Mr. 
Murphy, discountenanced Mr. Cleveland’s renomina- 
tion for the Presidency. I think Mr. Cleveland has 
taken a course calculated rather to increase than to 
diminish the difficulties of getting proscriptive nomi- 
nations confirmed. 

Mr. Murphy ts not an illiterate or uneducated man as 
Mr, Cleveland would seem to imply. On the contrary, 
he is the graduate of a college, an advantage of mo 
whatever it may be worth, I believe Mr. Cleveland 
does not boast, and which probably not over half of all 
the gentlemen who have occupied seats in the United 
States Senate since our Government was organized 
ever enjoyed. He has had the wit tu amass a com- 
fortable, some mt a large fortune at a comparatively 
early period of life. The people of Troy, among 
whom he has spent his days, elected him to the 
Mayoralty of that city at a comparatively early age, 
and retlected him for several successive terms. They 
would probably have continued to reéiect him to the 
Present time if he would have permitted them. He 
was then made Chairman of the Democratic State 
Committee, to which position he has been repeat- 
edly re@lected, and, though preferring, as did 
many other sagacious members of his party, 
anot candidate for the Presidency to Mr. 
Cleveland, no one will pretend that he or the 
Committee, over which he presided could have 
done more for Mr. Cleveland’s success had 
they all been among his most fervent partisans. His 
experience in public affairs, the lack of which Mr, 
Cleveland charges against him, has been considerably 
greater than Mr, Cleveland's had been when he was 
chosen forour Governor. He was a devoted and most 
efficient supporter of Governor Tilden in all his re- 
forms; he enjoyed the Governor’s entire confidence 
and his friendship to the end of his life. He has never 
been charged with venality or with abusing any of his 
compres trusts for private and personal ends, while he 

s devoted a very considerable portion of his busy 
life to the public service, for which he has never 
received as much compensation as the average earn- 


THE 


; ings of a first-class bricklayer. He is a man of domes- 
tic habits and tastes. He hasa family of a dozen or 
more children who adore him, who take a legitimate 
pride in his success, and to whom a wanton indignity 
from a President of the United States to their father is 
atorture. This is not the sort of man, 1 think, upon 
whom it is fit to let loose the hungry hounds and patra- 
sites that swarm around the kitchen doors of an incom- 
ing Administration, nor is such the way to build upa 
party that is fit to govern sucha people and country 
as ours. 


VARIOUS VIEWS. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Dec. 30.—Well, 
politics is fated to be interesting for four years 
more. Senatorial dictation, which vexed Lin- 
coln, Grant, and Garfield, is also to contend 
with Cleveland. The spoils which divided Re- 
publicans are also to divide Democrats. A 
Senatorship is to go to a ‘‘ worker,” not a 
statesman. The Democracy of the State is to 
taste the sweetness of the yoke of the ma- 
chine some more. The approach of the Leg- 
islature assembles the lobbyists as carrion 
draws the buzzards, and every corporation 
adversely affectable by bad laws is putting its 
exchequer on the defensive against foreseen 
siege. So be it. The Democracy of the na- 
tion will have a President moved by public 
purposes. ‘The storm of factional demand and 
of dictatorial claims will beat upon him. We 
believe he will be strong and will grow 
stronger. We know the rank and file of the 
party will be with him, in precise proportion 
as he is true to his promises to the people. 
We believe that they will yet down the poli- 
ticians who war on him. But his will be no 
bed of roses. He will need the peopie to ho'd 
up his hands. Before he and they get through, 
the necessity will be realized of taking up the 
unfinished work of Chicago. The Democracy 
must be made a constant force for right and 
high results—not a party of occasional capacity 
for them, with long intervals of reaction from 
them, and hostility toward them. ‘‘Thorough” 
must be the motto lived up—for as the party 
reaped, so is it sowing now. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Dec. 31.—The 
malicious and calculating influence that per- 
suaded the President-elect to publish his per- 
sonal criticism of a Democratic candidate for 
Senator, for effect upon the action of the Dem- 
ocratic Legislature, will be greatly disappointed 
if Democrats generally take the sensible, tol- 
erant view of Mr. Cleveland’s mistake of judg- 
ment. ‘There are certain factional interests 
and private ambitions which nothing would 
gratify so much as the power to create before 
sundown to-night a wide and irreparable breach 
between the next Administration and the regu- 
lar Democrat!c organization that won for Mr. 
Cleveland the thirty-six Electoral votes of New 
York. These men are wreckers; from this 
time on they may be expected to hang out false 
lights whenever an opportunity occurs. 
Fortunately for the next Administration, 
fortunately for the Democratic future, the party 
organization here is too strong, too great in 
the consciousness of its strength and loyalty, 
to be thrown into spasins of any sort by means 
ofa trick so transparent as that of which Mr. 
Cleveland has just been made the victim. It 
can well afford to regard the incident with 
tranquility, and, as far as Mr. Cleveland’s part 
is concerned, with the kindest possible allow- 
ances. ‘The greatest and wisest men that ever 
lived have at times been misled by mischievous 
advice into blunders beside which this is insig- 
nificant. The spirit of toleration in non-essen- 
tials which united the Democrats of the Em- 
pire State last summer and fall is not a thing of 
the past. It was not exhausted on election 
day by the successful efforts of the leaders of 
the State organization, Trojan or metropolitan, 
to elect Grover Cleveland as President of the 
United States for the sake of Democracy. 


Philadelphia Record (Dem.), Dec. 31.—One 
of the whimsical features of the political situ- 
ation at the present time is the apparant con- 
test over the New York State Senatorship. A 
Democratic successor to Senator Hiscock is 
to be chosen by the Legislature which will 
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meet shortly at Albany; and heretofore but 
one name has been mentioned in connection 
with the position—that of Edward Murphy, Jr., 
of Troy. But Mr. Murphy has been through. 
out his long and honorable political career an 
uncompromising Democrat; and naturally he 
has made some enemies among the restless and 
critical few who own allegiance to no party, but 
are usually Democrats on election day because 
Democracy really and avowedly represents the 
true and unselfish spirit of national patriotism. 
Since Democracy does not stand for fads or 
whims in politics, nor for any especial issue 
which a group of individuals may deem of 
paramount importance, Mr. Murphy has 
merely carried out sound Democratic tradi- 
tions in ignoring the special issues which his 
personal adversaries have sought from time to 
time to thrust upon the party. As the official 
head of the Democratic organization in New 
York State he has been compelled occasionally 
to encounter severe criticism from both 
political friends and foes. Yet none has 
questioned his honesty or ability; nor has 
the breath of scandal ever tainted the 
purity of his political motives. What, 
then, is the meaning of the adverse movement 
which seeks to interfere with his accession to 
Senatorial honors? The reasons for the oppo 
sition to Mr. Murphy in his own State are not 
far to seek; and have, indeed, been suffic iently 
outlined in the preceding paragraph. ‘There is 
but little doubt of his election in due time to 
the United States Senate; there need be none 
that he would prove to be the peer of any 
statesman who has hitherto represented New 
York in the highest legislative body in the 
country. Doctrinaires and hobby-horse riders 
are all very well in their way, and in politics 
may occasionally contribute materially to the 
common weal. Butasimon pure Democrat 
like Edward Murphy, Jr., is worth a whole 
regiment of casuists and apologists when real, 
hard fighting for the interests of the people is 
to be done. 


Richmond Times (Dem.), Jan. 1.—The the- 
ory of our Government is that it shall consist 
of three departments, the Executive, the Leg- 
islative, and the Judicial; each wholly and en- 
tirely independent of either of the others. It 
is not to be tolerated that the head of the Ex- 
ecutive Department shall interfere in any way 
whatever in the selection of the members of 
the Legislative. For, if it were, wielding the 
enormous power and influence that he does, 
his interference with that choice could be made 
to count most effectively, and we might come 
to havea Legislature virtually appointed by 
the Executive, which sat to make such laws 
for us asthe Executive had previously resolved 
on. If such power and discretion could be 
trusted to any one we would deposit them 
in the hands of Mr. Cleveland rather than 
in those of any other living citizen. But 
the Zimes will never consent that they 
shall be trusted anywhere. The 7Zimes 
‘*super antiquas vias,” and upon the 
granite bed rock of our Constitution, which 
confines each department of our Government 
to its own sphere. We have not the slightest 
doubt that what Mr. Cleveland has done in 
this matter has been inspired by emotions of 
the most patriotic character. But the deep in- 
terest he feels in the subject will not justify 
the President of the United States in moving » 
hair’s breadth from a position of absolute 
neutrality and impartiality when the question 
in hand is the choice of a representative of 
the people in the national Legislature. The 
ills of existing legislation had better be borne 
and endured than that the principle shall be 
introduced that the will of the President is to 
be spoken of when a Senator is to be elected. 
Mr. Cleveland has made a blunder. Let him 
confine himself to the duties of the President 
of the United States, which his experience 
teaches him are enough for one man. It is too 
much of an undertaking for him to attempt 
‘*to give the whole show.” This is no question 
of party or persons. It is the question of pre- 
serving the integrity of our institutions, and we 
believe Mr. Cleveland, when he thinks it over, 
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will be one of the first to admit that he has| Mr. Cleveland makes the issue in his direct 


overstepped the true line. 


Richmond State (Dem.), Jan. 2.—The Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Baltimore News 
says: 

While there may be war upon the part of Mr. Hill, 

he can do no more than annoy Mr. Cleveland. An 
active mosquito couid doas much, Here in Washing- 
ton there is a myer seegeectee of the failure of a 
similar attempt of Mr. Conkling against President 
Hayes. Mr. Conkling was a stronger man in every 
way than Mr, Hill, and Mr, Hayes was in no respect 
so strong a man as Mr. Cleveland. Yet Mr. Conkling 
failed to affect Mr. Hayes’s Administration to a per- 
ceptible degree. Then Mr. Conkling quarreled with 
President Garfield over the nomination of Mr. Rob- 
ertson to be Collector of the Port of New York. 
He found himself unable to defeat Mr. Robertson's 
confirmation, and after a struggle at the extra 
session of the Senate of more than two months, 
Mr. Conkling resigned, saying he had a four 
years’ fight with one Administration and did not care 
to go through with another one. In that last political! 
tactie Mr. Corkling had the active support of Vice- 
President Arthur. In a fight of that kind the people 
would take the side of the President, the man they had 
elected. There would come such a clamor from the 
rank and file of the Democracy as would speedily 
bring totheir senses such Senators as followed Mr. 
Hiil’s lead in a factious war upon the Administration. 
In an event of that kind the whole burden and press- 
ure would be upon the recalcitrant Senators, 
Of course, of course. It is scarcely to be sup- 
posed, however, that Senator Hill or any other 
Senator will be foolish enough to buck against 
Mr. Cleveland. If President Hayes could crush 
out an able man like Conkling what could 
Cleveland do with Hill, especially as Cleveland 
has the great mass of the Democratic people 
behind him ? 


Boston Herald (1nd.-Dem.), Dec. 30.—Pres- 
ident-elect Cleveland’s publicly announced 
opinion as regards the propriety of choosing 
Mr. Edward Murphy, Jr., to the United States 
Senate is what may be called an unconven- 
tional step in politics. We believe the only 
precedent for it is furnished by Mr. Cleveland 
himself, when, as Governor of New York, he 
protested against the election of a certain 
Democratic representative from New York 
City to appear at Albany. It is none the less 
a step in the public interest, and in the interest 
of the Democratic party, and will be so 
regarded by all the fair-minded men. It 
furnishes another proof of Mr. Cleveland’s 
candor and courage. ‘There is in it a 
frank avowal of opinion that a more 
cautious and conventional kind of politician 
would have suppressed. The President finds 
it a natural duty to be interested in the success 
of his own Administration. The people have 
elected him President, and he feels it incum- 
bent upon himself to do the best possible for 
his country and for his party in that office. We 
find in this declaration an earnest of his pur- 
pose inthis respect. It is something he owes 
to his own State as well. No true son of New 
York ought to be unconcerned when there is 
danger of her sinking to the low level of the 
State of Pennsylvania in the character of her 
United States Senators. ‘This is what the elec- 
tion of men like Murphy threatened. There 
were reasons on every hand why Mr. Cleveland 
should use such influence as is in his power 
against it. 

Kansas City Times (Dem.), Dec. 29.—Mr. 
Cleveland has a right to insist upon the require- 
ments. He has too much sense to underrate 
the complications of a battle such as Garfield 
and Arthur had with Conkling and Platt. If 
Conkling and Platt had not resigned, and if 
Garfield had lived to finish his term the Ad- 
ministration would have been bedridden upon 
spikes for four years. Let Mr, Cleveland hold 
to his opposition. Now is the time for him to 
draw the line. Murphy may be able to control 
the Democratic caucus, but if he is elected he 
will go to Washington at least without having 
the President bound to consider him in any 
way. And it is magnificent for the Demo- 
cratic leader to make an issue of worthiness in 
the Senate. The quality of that body has been 
deteriorating. Political devices and money 
have sent the wrong men there. It is a shame 
that the Senate of the United States contains 
so many men who could not have been elected 
Defore the people, even with money and devices. 


practical fashion, It is not preaching an ab- 


| stract reform, but a statesman’s dealing with 





a condition. The example is all the stronger, 
and it will have an effect in encouraging the 
people of all the States to force their Legisla- 
tures toward selecting fitter men for the Senate, 
If Mr. Murphy is chosen against the judgment 
of the President-elect the country will be in a 
mood to take Senatorial elections fiom the Leg- 


|islatures. The sentiment in favor of that 


change has been growing, and it would not 
take much more than the success of Murphy, 
under the circumstances, to concentrate a de- 
mand for popular elections which could not be 
denied. 


Philadelphia Ledger (lnd.-Rep.), Dee. 30— 
Mr. Murphy’s best friends and most devoted ad- 
mirers will not serious!y contend that he has a 
single qualification for the great office of Sen- 
ator, to which he aspires. He lacks that abun- 
dant knowledge of statesmanship, that famili- 
arity with national policies, principles, and 
measures which every Senator should have. 
He has had no training whatever as a states- 
man; he is a ‘Tammany politician, and all that 
that implies—that and nothing more, and if the 
electorate of New York, instead of Tammany 
Hail, controlled the Legislature of that State, 
Mr. Murphy’s name would never have been 
heard of in connection with the Senator- 
ship. If he should be elected, he 
would represent, not the people of the 
Empire State of the Union, not its vast and 
important financial, industrial, mercantile, and 
agricultural interests, but the spoils-getting in- 
terests of that local political organization the 
very name of which scandalizes American poli- 
tics.. The United States Senate has been called 
the assembled wisdom of the nation. If it is 
not that, and the assembled public virtue of 
the nation also, it should be. It is possible, 
probable even, that there are Senators in that 
august body no more fitted by character or ac- 
quirements than Mr, Murphy to be a member 
of it, but that is not an argument in favor of 
the choice of incompetency. ‘The Senatorial 
standard cannot be too greatly elevated; only 
the wisest and best men of the nation should 
be Senators, and when possible they should be 
learned and experienced statesmen. 


Pittsburgh Times (Rep.), Jan. 2.—At length 
Mr. Edward Murphy’s one high and shining 
qualification for the office of United States Sen- 
ator from the Empire State of New York has 
been revealed. His friends had not thought it 
would be necessary. They fondly hoped that 
the wealth he had acquired as a brewer, the 
experience in public affairs which be had 
gained as a lobbyist at Albany, the service he 
had rendered the Democratic party as State 
Chairman, together with the friendship of Sen- 
ator Hill and the amity of the Tiger would suf- 
fice to silence all opposition and make his victory 
glorious. But alas for the blindness of some 
and the ignorance of others! The opposition 
of President Cleveland and his silk-stockinged 
followers has forced the inner circle of Mr. 
Murphy’s admirers to play their trump card, 
as it were to encircle his head in advance with 
the halo they were reserving to crown him 
upon the steps of the Capitol withal, and the 
shining truth was yesterday spread through 
all the Democratic papers under admiring 
display heads: He postponed his mother’s 
funeral because it fell on election day, and 
left the corpse to go out and hustle with the 
boys. 


New York Voice (Proh.), Jan. 5.—Hear the 
lash of the liquor-dealer’s whip sing! The 
Wine and Spirtt Gazette, Dec. 28, says of the 
opposition to Mr. Murphy, the Troy brewer, 
as Senator: 

The liquor-dealers of the State want Mr. Murphy 
and will stand no nonsense in this business, They 
are sure of visiting punishment upon those Democrats 
who shall undertake to thwart their wishes in a matter 
which they consider one of loyalty rather than of 
politics. 

And yet you will still hear some good old 
preachers, relics of a former age, gravely say- 
ing ‘‘ we must not take the drink question into 
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politics.” Just as if it depended upon ‘hem 
whether the question goes into politics! We 
will soon seé which power runs the Legisla- 
ture of this Empire State, whether it is the 
liquor-dea.eis who want Murphy and who 
** will stand no nonsense in this business,” or 
President Cleveland, the Produce Exchange, 
the Chamber of Commerce, the 7Zimes, the 
Staats-Zeitung, the Evening Post, et al., who 
don’t want Murphy. We bet on the liquor 
dealers, 


THE ELECTORAL VOTE. 


New York Evening Post, Jan. 3,—The set- 
tlement of the Oregon contest makes it possi- 
ble to give an accurate table of the vote for 
President as it should be cast by the Electoral 
College, as follows: 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 


THE OUTLOOK IN AMERICA, 


New York Herald, Jan. 1.—From the high 
vantage ground of this New Year's we get a 
bird’s-eye view of all the nations of the globe, 
and what we see affords us ample cause for 
mutual congratulation. As for America, her 
large measure of prosperity affords cause for 
increasing gratitude. We are the latest born 
in the family of nations, occupying a country 
which but a century since was a boundless 
wilderness. Long ago we assembled for the 
coronation of the only monarch which free- 
dom ever tolerates—Public Opinion,—and 
have never thought of revolution in connec- 
tion with our Ruler, So confident were we of 
the success of our experiment that we en- 
larged the limits of suffrage and boldly made 
it universal. ‘The schoolhouse and college, 
the newspaper and magazine, are the cohesive 
power that unites us. Opportunity has been 
the inheritance of each generation. Manhood, 
enterprise, ambition, count for everything. 
Ancestry counts for nothing. All doors are 
open to him who has the courage to cross the 
threshold and mount. Weare geographically 
isolated, and the influences of the Old World 
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cannot reach us. Three thousand miles of 
water fill the moat of the castle in which we live. 
Our only neighbors in the Western Hemisphere 
are our imitators, the little republics which 
are fighting their way to liberty, from Mexico 
to Patagonia. Our Government was founded 
by men who believed that there should be a 
public as well asa private conscience. They 
may have been bigoted, but they were sturdy. 
They were intolerant, even cruel in their in- 
tolerance, but they had the courage of their 
faith, and preferred the tomahawks of New 
England to the religious dictation of Old Eng- 
land. It is said that during the French Revolu- 
tion of the last century the editor of an en- 
cyclopedia declined an article on God, declar- 
ing that the belief in a Supreme Being was no 
longer of any interest to the people—it had 
become obsolete. That was not the spirit in 
which these shores were colonized. The hero- 
ism aad the patriotism of our ancestors had its 
source in reverence. Political and religious 
duties ran in parallel lines, The Church and 
the town meeting were no strangers to each 
other. This is true not only of the Pilgrims 
but of all the settlements along our southern 
coast, and the influence of these early days 
still lingers. It has helped to shape our in- 
stitutions and to give character to our legis- 
lation. We have not broken the tie that binds 
us to our cradles, and are still responsive as a 
nation to the influences of our past. With a 
blue sky over our heads, therefore, with in- 
stitutions which are at once an encouragement 
and a benediction, with commercial relations 
extending to the uttermost parts of the earth, 
with no foreign complications to embarrass, 
with a degree of prosperity which is shown by 
all classes, we may gather about these suc- 
cessive milestones in our history, join in the 
general chorus of grateful praise, and wish 
each other a Happy New Year. 


A GOOD YEAR FOR BUSINESS. 


Springfield Republican, Jan. 2.—The year 
before the last opened in the midst of the 
financial disturbance precipitated by the Baring 
failure. For seven months thereafter business 
was depressed, prices shrunk, speculation lan- 
guished, failures were numerous and enormous 
amounts of gold were exported. But then the 
situation changed. The crops of the’ year 
were among the best ever known and a wheat 
shortage in Europe put prices where the 
American grower could realize handsomely 
on his product. This gave an impetus to 
business and speculation which put the con- 
ditions of trade in the last five months in 
striking contrast with the previous seven, and 
whose effects have been felt all through the year 
just closed, We can, therefore, look back on 
a business year of unusual activity and pros- 
perity. This will appear in a striking way 
from a comparison of the number of failures 
and amount of liabilities with those of two or 
three years back and with those of a few pre- 
vious years when the trade mortality has been 
particularly heavy and particularly light. ‘The 
figures are those of R. G. Dun & Co. 


Number Proportion of 
o Failures to No. 
Year. Failures. Liabilities. in Business. 
18G2...4++45 10,344 $1 14,000,000 1 in 113 
SMAE cb cecces 12,273 189,868 600 rin 93 
hee, 10,907 189,856,900 1 in 102 
1887......65 9,634 167,560,900 1 in 103 
1884......- + 10,968 226,343,400 rin 83 
1880.....+-. 45735 65,752,000 rin 158 
1878......0. 10,478 234,383,000 rin 64 


Remembering that the number in business has 
been larger than in previous years, it will be 
seen that the record of 1892 is remarkably 
good. Inthe number of failures it is the best 
since 1887; in amount of liabilities the best 
since 1886; and in the proportion of failures to 
number in business it is the best since 1882. 
This view of the business situation of the past 
year is borne out by other evidences. The large 
proceeds of the harvest of 1891 greatly increased 
the demand for manufactured goods, and among 
the factories it has been one of the best years 
known. The cotton mills have had a flourishing 
time—dividends on stock invested at Fall River 
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in 36 mills for example, averaging over 7.3 per 
cent. against 4.9 per cent. in 1891, not includ- 
ing one or two large extra dividends declared 
from accumulated profits. The activity in 
woolen manufacture is reflected in the heavy 
increase in sales of wool—at Boston, according 
to the Commercial Bulletin, amounting to 
137,749,700 pounds domestic, and 42,697,900 
foreign against 115,827,159 domestic and 
32,328,300 in 1891—an increase altogether of 
32,292,141 pounds. The mills have been 
better employed and prices have been more 
satisfactory than in many years. ‘The bootand 
shoe industry has also been flourishing and 
shipments from New England for the year ag- 
gregate 3,695,785 cases against 3,417,343 cases 
in 1891. 


THE WARNING AS TO CHOLERA. 


Hartford Courant, Dec. 30. — For two or 
three weeks new cases of cholera have been 
appearing at Hamburg, and the number stead- 
ily increases. Another dispatch announces that 
many deaths from cholera have occurred re- 
cently in southeastern Russia, apparently about 
where the disease began its march into Europe 
last summer. ‘The importance of the news 
consists largely in the fact that the disease has 
appeared so early, in the midst of the cold 
weather that was expected to hold it in check. 
Medical authorities have agreed that it would 
reappear in the spring, but it has broken out in 
December. We all know that when it thus ap- 
pears in Europe it spreads, making its way 
from place to place, working westward and 
ultimately reaching this country. It came to 
our doors last autumn, but was kept out 
for the time. It is sure to come again, and 
there is none too much time to make ready for 
it. Proper preparation is a work of time. Last 
September there was a scramble at the last 
moment, entailing needless suffering and an- 
noyance. ‘The disease was kept out, but the 
way in which immunity was secured was bar- 
barous, rather than civilized. This time there 
should be no grounds for such complaint. ‘he 
warning is ample. Every one has known that 
cholera must be expected next spring, and 
those charged with quarantine or sanitary 
responsibility can make no excuse if they are 
taken unprepared. The responsibility is not 
limited to sea-ports. The disease may slip in 
in at any one of them, and then travel over 
the country. When sanitary officers of cities 
and towns have neglected their work, then the 
cholera will do its chief damage. Every such 
officer in the country should realize that he 
will be held accountable if pestilence and death 
attend his neglect of the work he has been 
chosen to do for the community. The bus- 
iness of a health board when pestilence is 
known to be approaching is to protect 
the city against it—not merely to use 
ordinary means, but to see to it that what is 
required is done; not to go to the limit of the 
appropriation and then plead inability to do 
more, but to compel such public attention as 
shall furnish all that is wanted and provide for 
all that can be done to avert the approaching 
evil. In such case it becomes their duty to 
determine clearly and early what is demanded 
by the situation, and then exhaust every means 
to obtain that and nothing less. They will be 
called alarmists and visionaries, perhaps, but 
if they know their business they will make 
very light of cheap talk of that kind. The 
public wants protection from disease, and is 
willing to pay for it when really convinced 
that danger exists and that it can be greatly 
reduced or wholly averted. The testimony of 
modern science is that this can be done, and 
when people realize this, they will insist on 
having itdone. When they all really under- 
stana it, an invasion of cholera will become 
practically impossible. 


PRESERVE YELLOWSTONE PARK. 


Omaha Bee, Jan. 1.—The press of the coun- 
try should raise its united voice against the 
proposals, embraced in bills pending in Con- 
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gress, to make radical changes in the bounda- 
ries of the Yellowstone Park, and to allow a 
railroad to be built through a portion of that 
national reservation. Several influential! jour- 
nals in the East have earnestly taken up the 
fight against the speculators who are seeking to 
convert this great national park to their per- 
sonal aggrandizement, and the press of 
the West, which is certainly no less 
deeply interested in the preservation of the 
park, should take an active and vigorous part 
in the work of preventing its spoliation. The 
scheme presented in the measures before Con- 
gress is not a new one, the parties interested in 
it having been working at it for a number of 
years. Cooke City is a small mining camp 
located just beyond the northeast corner of 
the park, and it wantsa railroad. The claim 
is that the only feasible route is through this 
corner of the park along the banks of the 
Yellowstone and East Fork rivers and 
Soda Butte creek. There are two bills in 
Congress bearing on the matter, one granting 
right of way for a railroad within the park 
and the other designed to overcome the ob- 
jection to a railroad within that domain by 
changing the park boundaries so as to cut off 
the corner to be invaded by the railroad. Both 
schemes should be defeated. The truth is. 
as has been repeatedly pointed out, there is no 
reason why Cooke City should have a railroad. 
The mineral resources of the place are not of 
sufficient importance to warrant the Northern 
Pacific in constructing a branch to it. Besides 
there is a more feasible roufe than the one pro- 
posed. But the park route would favor the 
boomers of town lots at one or two points and 
this explains their urgency to have the road 
take this course. The objection to the pro- 
posed railroad is not stronger than the objec- 
tion to the change of the park boundary. The 
present boundary, it is properly urged, is a 
natural one, presenting natural barriers to 
poachers. Moreover, the particular cornet 
which it is proposed to cut off contains some 
| of the park’s greatest attractions, including, 
| among other things, the finest game pasture. To 
hand only one-half of this over to the population 
| hovering about the park would be to invite the 
| extinction of all the gawe which winter there. 
But a railroad without a change of boundary 
should not be allowed in the park upon any 
condition. It would be a destructive agency 
that would soon render the park worthless as a 
pleasure resort. ‘The duty of Congress is to 
keep this magnificent national pleasure ground 
intact so far as its boundaries and any such 
| railroad invasion as is proposed are concerned. 
| lt is the property of the whole people, set 
|apart for their enjoyment, and it would be a 
| public outrage to permit any part of it to fall 
| into the hands of speculators to serve their 
| personal aggrandizement. If the newspapers 
|of the country will unite in fighting this 
|scheme there is reason to believe it can be 
| defeated. 








INTERESTING Facts ABour CHOLERA Ba- 
CILLI.—The German savant is eminently prac- 
| tical when it comes to beer, and as soon as the 
| cholera assumed noteworthy proportions in 
| Europe he set about determining the duration 
| of life of the bacillus in his—the savant’s—pet 
beverage. He found, according to the P/ar- 
maceutische Zeitung, that the bacillus does not 
live beyond three hours in Pilsener, Patzen- 
hofer, or Munich beer; two hours in Berlin 
white beer; five minutes in white and _ fif- 
teen in red wine, and twenty minutes in 
cider. Two hours in cold coffee decoction 
(6 per cent.) was too much for the bacillus; 
but it needed five hours of a rye-and-chicory 
imitation to kill it. In milk which had been 
boiled for an hour the bacilli lived for nine 
days, but the tenth brought them to the end 
of their career. Cold tea was much the same 
—-i.¢.,a 1 per cent. brew, but a 2 per cent. 
tea cleared the field in four days, 3 percent. in 
one day,and 4 per cent. in an hour, The 
bacilli were most partial to cocoa; they did 
not appear to die off in that at all.—Amertcan 
Druggist. 
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Sherman, (General and Senator), Passages from the Correspondence of. The 
Gloomy Years of the War. Century, Jan., 16 pp. 

Snow-Shocing in the White Mountains. Gordon Hooker Taylor. Ovfing, Jan., 
4pp. Descriptive. 

Sword-Fish (The) of the Indian Ocean. Nicholas Pike. Outing, Jan., 344 pp. 
Illus. 

Vancouver's Visit to the Mission of Santa Clara. II, A Peninsular Centennial. 
W.H. McDougal. Over/and, Jan., 9 pp. 

Venice in the Seventeenth Century. L. D. Ventura. Literary Northwest, Jan., 
2 Pp. 

Vole-Plague (The) in the Lowlands. F. A. Fulcher. Westminster Rev., Lon- 
don, Dec., 5 pp. The voles are the short-tailed field-mice. 

War-Time (In). M. E. W. Sherwood. Lippincott’s Mag., Jan.,5 pp. Reminis- 
cences of the Civil War, especially of the Sanitary Commission. 

Wedding-Cakes, A Chapter on. Helen Combes. Food, Jan., 3 pp. 





Books of the Week. 


AMERICAN. 


Allston (Washington), Life and Letters of. Jared B. Flagg, N.A., S.T.D. 
Charlies Scribner’s Sons. Cloth, with 18 Reproductions of Allston’s Paint- 
ings. $s. 

Attic, From, to Cellar; or, Housekeeping Made Easy. Elizabeth F. Holt. 
Salem Press Pub. and Print Co. Cloth, $:. 

Appleton’s Atlas of Modern Geography. A Complete Gazetteer of the World. 
D. Appleton & Co. Sold only by Subscription. $17.50. 

Countess Pharamona. “ Rita.’’ HovendonCo. Cloth, $1. 

Contrabands (the), First Days Amongst. Elizabeth Hyde Botume. Lee & 
Shepard, Boston. Cloth, $1.25. 

Criminology. A Psychological and Scientific Study of Criminals with Relation 
to Psychical and Physical Types, etc. By Arthur Mac Donald, U.S. Represen- 
tative atthe International Congress on Criminology, at Brussels; Specialist in 
Education as Related to the Abnormal and Weakling Classes; U.S. Bureau of 
Education, etc. Introduction by Professor Cesare Lombroso, of the University 
of Turin, Italy. With an Appendix giving an Extensive Bibliography of the 
Best _—" on Crime, in the Several Languages. Funk & Wagnalls Co. Cloth 
12mo, . 

Ethelbarta, The Hand of. A Comedy in Chapters. Thomas Hardy. Hovendon 
Co. Cloth, $1.25. 

Floval Apostales (The); or, What the Flowers Say to Thinking Man ; Derived 
Largely from the Utterances of Some of the Wisest Men of All Ages. ‘The Rev. 
Andrew Ambauen. C. N. Caspar, Milwaukee. Cloth, $1.50. 

In Summer Shade. A Novel. Mary E. Mann. Harper & Brothers. Paper, soc. 

Korea and Its Capital. With a Chapter on Missions. The Rev. George W. 
Gilmore, A M. Pres. Board of Publication, Phila. Cloth, Illus., $1.25. 

Laodicean (A); or, The Castle of De Stancys. Thomas Hardy. Hovendon Co. 
Cloth, $1.95. 

My Friend Pasquale. J. Selwin Tait. Tait, Sons, & Co. Cloth, $:. 

Owens (John E.), Memories of the Professional and Social Life of. By His Wife. 
J. Murphy & Co., Baltimore. Cloth, $2.50. 

Perplexed Philosopher (A). Being an Examination of Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
Various Utterances on the Land Question, with some Incidental Reference to 
His Synthetic Philosophy. Henry George. Charles L. Webster & Co. Cloth, $1. 

Revival Quiver (The). L. Albert Banks, D.D. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 
Cloth, $r.50. 

Sabbath (the), A Plea for, and for Man. The Rev. J. Q. Bittinger. Congrega- 
tional Pub. Soc'y, Boston. Cloth, $1.25. 

Socialism, A History of. T. Kirkup. Macmillan & Co. Cloth, $2. 


Theology, Elements of, Natural and Revealed. J.H. Fairchild. E. J. Good- 
rich, Oberlin. Cloth, $2.50. ‘ 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, December 28 


‘Thesecond National Conference on University Extension opens in Phila- 
deiphia......The condition of Mr, Blaine shows continued improvement 
«+++++Fall River cotton mills report the most prospercus year in thei: his- 
tory.....e/ Au explosion of dynamite at Long Island City kills five persons 
and wounds many others...... President-elect Cleveland declares his opposi- 
tion to Edward Murphy, Jr., for United States Senator...... In New York 
City, Mayor Grart signs the ordinance permitting the use of the trolley sys- 
tem of propelling surface cars on Manhattan Island...... Edward P. Deacon 
begins a suit for divorce. 

In Paris, letters said to incriminate a number of Senators and Deputies are 
found in the Panama Canal offices; the official report of the autopsy on Baron 
Reinach’s body shows that death occurred from natural causes; M. Andrieux 
fails to force M_ Ribot into a duel...... Kevans, the man suspected of causing 
the explosion in Dubiin, proves an alibi...... Jay Broctton, an American, kills 
Count Peter Romanoff in a duel at Monte Carlo...... ‘lwo new cases of 
cholera, and one death, in Hamburg. 


Thursday, December 29. 


The friends of Edward Murphy, Jr., continue to vigorously press his cam- 
paign for United States Senator from New York...... ‘The $500,000 fund for a 
woman’s medical department in Johns Hopkins University ts completed by a 
gift from Miss Mary E, Garrett...... The Society of American Folk-lore 
closes its sessions in Boston...... In New York City, Wayland Trask & Co., 
brokers, suspend upon discovering a heavy defalcation of ‘Theodore Baldwin, 
a member of the firm...... The Rapid Transit Commissioners reject a bid of 
$1.000 offered for the tunnel franchise. 


The Paris Prefecture of Police is damaged by a bomb explosion, believed to 
have been caused by Anarchists...... Before the Panama Investigating Com- 
mittee. M. Castelbon, who was on the Thierre list as having had a check for 
20,000 francs, testifies that he handed back 15,000 francs to Senator Deves, who 
cashed the check...... The Queen congratulates Mr. Gladstone on his eighty- 
third birthday..... -Cholera in Hamburg : seven new cases and one death. 


Friday, December 30. 


Governor Flower reappoints Isaac H. Maynard as a Judge of the Court of 
Appeals of the State of New York....../ A grand jury in Buffalo indicts Alder- 
man William Summers (Dem.) for falsifying clection returns...... Thirty 
imprisoned oyster dredgers are released by U. S. marshals from Chesapeake 
Bay vessels...... In New York City, the trial of the Rev. Dr. Briggs by the 
New York Presbytery, on charges of heresy, ends with the acquittal of the 
accused......Senator Allison arrives frem Europe...... A Manhattan Ele- 
vated Road committee meets the Rapid Transit Commissioners to discuss 
propositions...... George W. Vanderbilt gives a handsome art gallery to the 
American Fine Arts Society adjoining its new building. 

Socialist and Anarchist manifestoes are issued in Paris; Premier Ribot and 
Ministers Loubet and Bourgeois discuss measures for frustrating revolution- 
ist plans...... The Irish National League of Great Britain denounces the 
Dublin explosion...... The Indian National Congress mects at Allahabad; 
a delegates present..... Several policemen and firemen are arrested in 
3uenos Ayres charged with conspiring tu destroy the city by fire. 


Saturday, December 31. 


The Governor of Lousiana appoints Donaldson Caffrey United States Sen- 
ator to fill the vacancy occcsioned by the death of Senator Gibson...... Sena- 
tor Davis, of Minnesota is said to be certain of re@lection...... The Shoshone 
and Arapahoe Indians are said to be likely to “ dig up the hatchet " over the 
sale of lands in Wyoming..... In New York City, the Board of Estimate 
completes its work ; the appropriations amount to upwards ef $34.000,000 .... 
The Cunard steamship Uméria arrives ; her detention was caused by a broker 
shaft, which she repaired unaided...... Mrs. Harrington shoots herself on ac- 
count of loss of the friendship of Miss Carson. 


It is said that the Count de Paris has telegraphed the Duke of Orleans to re- 
turn to France to participate in the deliberations of the Orleanists...... A se- 
rious labor riot occurs in Madrid...... The Indian National Congress passes a 
resolution favoring elective representation in the Viceroy’s Council. 


Sunday, January i. 


In an amateur theatrical performance in San Francisco Mr. McCoy is fatally 
stabbed by Miss King...... Professor Eben S. Hosford dies at Cambridge, 
ere Reports of a fatal fight in the San Juan gold fields are confirmed 

-++eIn New York City, Dr. McGlynn speaks upon the single-tax question at 
Cooper Union...... Brother Gormley, of the Francis Xavier College, was 
suffocated by smoke ata fire in the college building. 


It is said that the Infanta Isabella will open the World’s Fair...... Berlin 
editors demand an investigation of the Vorwarts’s charges concerning bribery 


with the Guelph fund money..... -Two thousand unemployed men of London 
attend the New Year's service in St. Paul’s Cathedral...... News is received 


of another battle in Mexico between Government troops and revolutionists. 
Monday, January 2. 


At Albany, the Democratic Legislative caucus chooses William Sulzer, of 
New York, for Speaker of the Assembly ; the Republican caucus nominates 
George R. Malby, of St, Lawrence...... Democrats decide to postpone the 
Constitutional Convention election until November, and the Convention itself 
until May, 1894...... Four men are killed and a snow-plow wrecked by an 
avalanche in the State of Washington......In New York City, Ihomas F. 
Gilroy is installed as Mayor. 

The military are called out to suppress uprisings among the unemploved in 
the Netherlands; three rioters are killed and many wounded...... Moon- 
lighters and Parnellites commit outrages in Ireland..... Anarchists hold a 
reunion in Barcelona, Spain ; a very handsome woman, named ‘Theresa Clare- 
munt, so excites the gathering with her fierce oratory that it is with difficulty 
restrained from a dangerous demonstration...... In the Saar District in Ger- 
many, striking miners, tothe number of 22,000, are creating serious anpre- 
hension ; a large military force is ordered to the scene...... In « New Year’s 
reception speech. Emperor William says the Reichstag will be dissolved if 
the Army Bill is not passed...... The Government of Mexico is said to have 
secured evidence implicating 200 prominent Mexicans in the present revola- 
tionary movement. 


Tuesday, January 3. 


The New York Legislature meets, and the Assembly organizes by electin 
Mr. Suizer, of New York, Speaker; in the Senate a debate occurs on the Bi 
to postpone the Constitutional Convention...... The Legislatures of many 
other States meet and organize...... Attorney-General Rosendale renders an 
opinion that Erie County must pay the exnenses of the National Guard dur- 
ing the Buffalo strike...... In New York City, many new cases of typhus fever 
are reported. 

M F'oquet denies the rumor that he was about to resign the Presidency of 
the French Chamber; M. Bourgeois, Minister of Justice, is seriously il 
The Commission of the Duke of Almodovar del Valle as Spanish Minister to 
the United States is signed by Queen Regent Christina. 
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YOUNG’S GREAT © 
Analytical Concordance to the Bible 


Designed to meet the wants of the most profound scholar, and the 
simplest reader of the English Bible. By Robert Youne, LL.D. 
Only authorized edition in America, 4to, 1106 pp. Price, cloth, 
$5.00 ; tan sheep, $7.50; half morocco, $9.00; full morocco, $12.00. 
Carriage free. 


OVER 5,000 CHANGES HAVE BEEN MADE IN 





‘Tt enables every one to be his own commentator. 
distinct points : 


He can at a glance find out three 
First, what is the original Hebrew or Greek of any word in his English 
Bible; second, what is the diteral and primitive meaning of every word; and third, what 
are proper and reliable renderings as well as parallel passages. It is undoubtedly best 
that Scripture be made its own interpreter, and this is effected by Young’s Concordance.” 
—Christian Standard, Philadelphia. 








Unique and Invaluable Features. } 


Young’s Concordance contains every 
Word in Alphabetical Order, arranged 
Under its Hebrew or Greek Original, With 
the Literal Meaning of Each, and its Pro- 
nunciation. 

The Interior, Chicago: ‘This is the 
most valuable help to the study of the 
Scriptures.” 

Philip Schaff, D.D., LI.D.: “The most 
complete Concordance in the English or 


Its Remarkable Fullness, and the Care 
Bestowed Upon it. 


Young’s Concordance Exhibits about 
| 311,000 References, Marking 30,000 Various 
Readings in the New Testament alone. 


| “*Itis the outcome of a forty years’ life 
labor. It took me nearly three 
| years (from 6 a.m. till 10 p.m.) to carry it 


through the press.’’— The Author. 


| 
Rev. Chas. H. Spurgeon: “ Cruden’s 


| Concordance is child’s play compared with 














any other language.” ‘this gigantic production.” 


THE NEW REVISED EDITION READY IN JANUARY. 


After years of patient labor on the part of many expert schoiars, a 
thorough revision of this gigantic work has been accomplished. In this grand 
revision over five thousand corrections have been made. 

The first aim has been to secure a very careful examination of the head- 
ings as regards every word, Hebrew or Greek, under which the passages are 

iven. 
. Especi:l vigilance was needed to see that the words were properly vocalized. 

The proper accentuation of the Greek called for a corresponding amount 
of attention. 

The transliteration has been subjected to thorough revision. 
instances the headings have been made more full. 

Especial attention has been paid to punctuation, and ee in spelling 
which had crept in have been rectified, though errors of this kind had been 
found to be comparatively few. 

Where requisite, other alterations and corrections have been made. 

A summury of the chief results given by recent topographical and archex- 
ological research to the illustration of Scripture is contributed by Rev. 
Thomas Nicol, B. D., of Edinburgh. 

This revision secures for this well-known Concordance to the Bible, for 
years to come, a continuance of popularity as the most desirable work of the 
kind in existence, considering convenience, practicability, fullness, accuracy, 
and workmanship. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 148 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





In various 
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and “pearl glass” lamp. 
chimneys; they are made ol 


tough glass, tough against | —%7 10° Bo “Dane 


heat; they do not break in | ee ee eee A Powerful 
use; they do from accident. Socrates, 470 B.C. Prof. Flesh Maker. 


They are clear, transparent, | wm. cleaver Wilkinson's 


not misty. Look at your | “Dance of Moder Society” 
brings the question down to 


chimney. How much of the 





li h ° ] : h fe ? | date. 12mo, cloth, 60 cents, done good service—but 
ght is lost in the log: post-fres. Funk & Wag- the process that both kills 
Be willing to pay a little more, nallsgCompany, Publishers, the taste and effects par- 
Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MacsETH Co 18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. tial digestion has done 





The Essentials of Elocution. Scott’s Emulsion 


By ALFRED AYRES. 


‘Get Macbeth’s pearl top” | “No Man in His 





Senses Will 
Dance.” 





A process that kills the 
taste of cod-liver oil has 


much more. 





stands alone in the field 

















“hn | Author of * The Orthoepist,” “ The Verbalist,” ete. of fat-foods. It is easy of 
| 16mo, Cloth, 89 pp. Price 60 cents, Post-free. assimilation because part- 
Unpretentious | “Phe mode of procedure herein recommended, in ly digested before taken. 
order to Become skilled in eloeution, is wholly unlike ) ° 
But Reall anything that has hitherto found its#way in print.”’— Scott Ss Emulsion checks Con- 
y From the Preface. ‘ 
M te The author recommends his book as the shortest sumption and all other 
and most practical treatise on th bject in the Y : 
eritorious Gan” a wasting diseases. 
5 ” Richard Henry Stopparp says: “It is brightly Prepared by Scott. & Bowne, Chemists, 
Volume. written and original.” New York. Sold by druggists everywhere, 
THe LUTHERAN Oxserver says: ‘“ It is worth more 
—Dramatic Review, | than all the pou.derous philosophies on the subject.” 
Vv. Tue Rocuester HERALD says: ‘It isa case wher¢ 
oa aad brevity is the soul of vaiue.” 





FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Plaee, N. Y. 








The Funk & Wagnalls Go. 


PURCHASING BONDS 


Are issued in sums of $10 each. They yield 
ten (10) per cent., payable quarterly in any 
of our publications. e principal is payable 
in cash any time the holder may elect, 
we reserving the right to redeem in cash 
at the end of each year, if we so elect. 

BETTER YET: there are ten dollars’ worth 
of principal coupons attached to each bond, 
which the holder can clip and use for purchas- 
ing any of our books or periodicals, or any other 
book kept for sale in New York. These cou- 
pons are of convenient denominations, 
ranging from one cent up to one dollar, so he 
can always make exact change for any purchase. 

AND STILL BETTER: the using up the 
coupons for purchases does not stop the 10 per 
cent. interest during the year. 

Weare now ready to fill orders for such bonds, 
in amounts to suit, in multiples of $10. Interest 
begins the day we get the money. 

Address, FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., 


18 and 20 Astor Place, N. Y. 


THE PERFECT (/ALENDAR. 


For Every Year of the Christian Era, De- 
signed for Practical Every-Day Use. With 
Chronicle of Important Events from 2170 
B.C. to A.D. Sept. 19, 1890, etc. (Patented 
Sept, 1, 1890.) By Henry Fitch. 8vo, 
stout paper covers, 37 pp. Price, 50 cents, 
post-free, 

The N. ¥. Journal of Commerce: 


“It should be hung at the corner of every desk in 
the country.” 


The Boston Times 
* Thies is a perpetual Calendar that works.” 














- Funk « Wagnalls Co., Pubs., 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 





Ludlow’s Concentric Chart of History. 


“A VALUABLE 
INVENTION, 


y Wes ' TuIs unique device, il- 

‘ a a! lustrated and patented 

pects: / 7 OF by James Luptow, D.D., 

4 Z 3 A- givesata glance the sep- 

RA K nf hh wRE arateand contemperaneous 

iat yh rT ) History of each Centur;, an- 
i / 








Novel. Unique. 
Accurate. 











cient and modern. Price, $2, 
postage free. 


uf] 
Zz { It consists of 19 fan-shaped 
- i segments of stout cardboard, 10 
; inches long and 7 inches wide at 
top, fastened upon a common 
center at bottom. Each segment 
represents the history of a coun- 
try or subject, and is divided by 
circles, tween the circles are 
given,systematically dated,the 
important events of each cen- 
tury. By opening any two or 
more segments the contempo- 
raneous events of the respective 
countries can be instantly seen, 
examined and compared. The 
device isan important aid in com- 
paring and remembering histori- 
cal events, and in either a general or 
special study of the history of the world. 


Itgives the separate and contemporaneous history of the United 
States, England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Germanv, Spain, [taly, 
Sweden. Denmark, “nom Netherlands, Russia, Turkey, Greece, 
India, Egypt, Lydia, Phoenicia, The Jews, The Popes, The Church, Modern Painters, 
Sculptors, Architects, Literary Characters, Roman Republic, Roman Empire, Ancient Art, An- 
cient Literature, etc., etc. 





Ky Admirable in design, skillful in exeeution, accurate in detail.”—R. S. Storrs, D.D. 

** A very ingenious and valuable device for bringing historical events together in their proper 
relations of time and of cause and effect.”"—David Cochran, LL.D., Pres. Polytechnic Institute, 
Brooklyn. 

“It holds an ocean of fact in a thimbleful of space.’’—Jesse B. Thomas, D.D. 








FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place; New York. 











